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Letters 


Editor's  note:  The  following  letter, 
edited  to  fit  space  requirements,  ap- 
peared in  the  January  issue  of  bridge. 
At  Father  Foley's  request  we  are  printing 
the  letter  in  its  entirety. 

St.  Ignatius  Lives,  II 

The  November  1972  issue  of  Bridge 
carried  an  article,  by  John  Tessitore, 
entitled:  B.C.  Finances- Getting  Better 
All  the  Time.  My  communication  is 
intended  to  convey  some  information 
which  Mr.  Tessitore's  research  ap- 
parently failed  to  reveal. 

A  starting  point  can  be  the  sentence 
appearing  at  the  bottom  of  the  first 
column  on  page  12:  "When  the  Loyola 
Fund  (a  special  Jesuit  fund  of  excess 
revenue  built  up  over  the  years)  ran 
dry, " 

I.  What  is  (or,  more  accurately, 
was)  the  Loyola  Fund  and,  specifically, 
the  excess  revenue  mentioned  (excess 


over  expenditures)?   Five  sources  can 
be  enumerated: 

1.  Value  of  contributed  services  or 
the  "salaries"  for  the  services  of 
Jesuits  on  the  faculty  and  administra- 
tive staff  of  Boston  College. 

2.  Faculty  Benefits,  that  is,  the 
dollar  equivalent  of  what  the  College 
contributes  for  the  benefit  of  non- 
Jesuits  on  the  faculty  and  adminis- 
trative staff.  This  source  of  revenue 
was  not  recognized  nor  credited  even 
on  the  books  for  Jesuits  until  fiscal 
1970-1971. 

3.  Personal  gifts  received  by 
Jesuits. 

4.  Mass  offerings  similarly  received. 

5.  Other  income  representing,  for 
example,  services  of  Jesuits  in  giving 
lectures,  retreats,  helping  in  parishes, 
etc. 

II.   Let  us  look  at  a  five  year  record. 
Data  are  from  the  College  Treasurer's 
accounts;  in  each  case,  the  year  is  end 
of  fiscal  year  June  30th. 


1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

$879,260 

589,335 

574,723 

538,800 

434,712 

1.  The  first  four  years  add  to  a  total 
of  $2,582,118.  This  sum  was  trans- 
ferred, automatically  one  might  say, 
as  a  gift  from  the  Jesuit  community  to 
Boston  College  by  authority  of  the 
Trustees  of  Boston  College.  This  is 
the  meaning  of  the  remark  "ran  dry" 
in  the  quotation  given  in  my  second 
paragraph.   In  effect,  it  means  that, 

at  the  end  of  fiscal  1970,  the  Jesuit 
Community  had  zero  income  -  total 
zero  income—  because  the  College 
had  received  all  of  it  as  a  gift  over  the 
period. 

2.  The  dollar  figure  for  1971  rep- 
resents the  gift  of  the  newly  incor- 
porated Jesuit  Community  at  Boston 
College.  This  was  effected  after 
negotiations  between  representa- 
tives of  both  corporations  and  was  so 
voted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Jesuit  Community. 

3.  Adding  this  dollar  figure  to  the 
previous  yields  a  total  of  $3,016,830. 
Readers  of  Bridge  might  be  interested 
in  comparing  this  gift  of  over  three 
million  dollars  with  the  sums,  credited 
by  Mr.  John  Smith,  Financial  Vice 
President,  as  being  the  two  principal 
reasons  for  our  improved  financial 
condition,  namely,  tuition  increase 
($1,900,000)  and  frozen  salaries  for 
1971-1972  (no  figure  given).  These 
frozen  salaries  included,  of  course, 


those  credited  to  Jesuits. 

III.  Let  me  hasten  at  this  point  to  say 
that  the  article,  in  a  sense,  was  con- 
centrating on  the  two  fiscal  years  1971 
and  1972.   However,  it  went  further 
back  in  time  than  that.   In  the  second 
paragraph  we  read:  "After  a  trend  of 
operating  deficits  which  started  with 
$466,000  in  1968  and  reached  a  startling 
$3.8  million  in  1970,  a  balanced  budget 
comes  as  a  real  Halloween  treat."   In 
a  later  paragraph  (1st  column  bottom, 
pg.  13)  we  read:  "In  terms  of  University 
finances,  1972  was  truly  a  good  year. 
From  a  $3.8  million  deficit  to  a  zero 
deficit  -  in  two  years!   And  this  without 
the  divine  intervention  of  a  Loyola 
Fund  (though  B.C.  often  receives  a 
customary  contribution  from  the 
Society,  $435,000  in  1972)."  (Under- 
lines mine) 

In  summary,  then,  for  five  fiscal 
years  (1968  through  1972),  the  article 
informs  the  reader  that  Boston  College 
passed  from  a  deficit  of  $466,000  to  an 
accumulated  deficit  of  $3,800,000  to  a 
zero  deficit.  And  this  "without  the 
divine  intervention  of  a  Loyola  Fund"! 
Pointing  out,  first,  that  a  Loyola  Fund 
or  other  annual  gift  is  projected  on  to 
the  next  fiscal  year,  I  submit  that  the 
combined  gift  of  over  three  million 
dollars  from  the  Jesuits  at  Boston 
College  should  be  considered  either 
as  helping  to  keep  the  deficit  down  or 
as  helping  to  alleviate  or  remove  it. 

One  last  word,  lest  what  I  have  written 
be  misinterpreted.  My  purpose  has 
been  to  inform.   I  am  convinced  that 
faculty,  students,  alumni  and  friends 
of  Boston  College  want  to  know  that 
the  sons  of  Saint  Ignatius  of  today  are 
continuing  to  do  what  their  predeces- 
sors have  been  doing  since  the  College 
was  founded  by  members  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus  in  1863. 

Rev.  Ernest  B.  Foley,  S.J. 

St.  Mary's  Hall,  Boston  College 
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Dick  Landrigan  (far  left),  friends,  and  Centro  Latino. 


Union  Latina 


Where  Education  Meets  Humanity 


—  by  Maureen  Baldwin 

Juan  Hernandez  is  a  freshman  at  Boston  College  this  year. 
He  is  Puerto  Rican.  Juan  lives  in  Lowell,  Mass.  in  a  Puerto 
Rican  community.  Through  his  own  experiences  in  working 
with  his  community,  Juan  sees  education  as  one  of  the  big- 
gest needs.  And  someday  he  may  be  a  leader  in  that  com- 
munity. 

"I'm  lucky,"  he  said,  broad  gestures,  broad  smile.  "When 
I  lived  in  Puerto  Rico  (five  years  ago),  I  learned  English;  I 
went  to  private  school  and  now  that  I'm  here  I'm  dealing 
with  two  cultures.   I  was  determined  to.  And  it's  beautiful  if 
you  can  do  this  ...  an  intellectual  journey  ...  a  cultural 
journey. 

"But  most  of  the  Spanish-speaking  who  come  to  Boston 
aren't  so  lucky.  They  are  not  as  outgoing,  as  motivated  as  I. 
A  young  person  gets  stuck  with  a  new  environment.  Every- 
thing about  it  is  new.  A  person  goes  to  high  school  for  two 
months.   He  finds  himself  in  a  real  mess  because  he  doesn't 


speak  English;  his  teacher  and  classmates  do  not  speak 
Spanish.   He  is  expected  to  learn  in  English.  Sometimes  he 
is  placed  in  a  lower  grade;  many  times  he  is  called  dumb 
and  in  need  of  rehabilitation.   He  knows  the  material,  too, 
a  lot  of  times.  But  lacks  the  tools  to  communicate  to  people. 
Frustration.   He  is  overcome  by  fear  and  retreats  easily  and 
silently.   He  gets  a  job  in  a  factory  or  turns  to  the  street  for 
his  education.   Perhaps,  in  either  case,  he  will  "make  it" 
there.   But  in  most  cases  this  destroys  whatever  goals  he 
might  have  had.  It  destroys  a  person  who  may  have  been  a 
leader  in  the  Spanish  community,  a  worthwhile  person  for 
the  country." 

In  the  past  15  years,  Boston's  Spanish-speaking  popula- 
tion has  grown  from  approximately  6-800  to  43,000.   It  is 
the  newest  community  in  the  city  (a  first  generation),  the 
poorest  (particularly  Puerto  Ricans  who  make  up  about  65 
percent  of  the  Hispanic-American  community),  and  one  of 
the  youngest  (most  people  fall  between  the  ages  of  5-18). 
About  40  percent  of  the  people  are  illiterate  in  Spanish;  90 


frcent  in  English.   Over  40  percent  of  the  school  age  chil- 
jen  are  not  in  school.   In  1971  Boston  public  high  schools 
jftduated  approximatelyseven  Hispanic-American  students, 
frvtost  migrants  to  Boston  (and  there  are  about  3,000  each 
yar   come  in  search  of  a  better  life  -  for  themselves  and 
I?ir  families  (which  are  usually  large).  Most  come  because 
■mil v  and  friends  are  already  here.  And  in  most  minds 
Irell  thoughts  of  better  jobs,  opportunities  in  education  - 
yu  know,  the  fruits  of  this  'land  of  opportunity',  'the  Ameri- 
It  Dream',  and  on  and  on. 

■But  reality  hits  -  a  sharp  bitter  wind.  Getting  to  the  land 
■the  dream-come-true  was  hard  enough.   Learning  that 
I  one  instantly  becomes  part  of  that  dream,  unless  thev 
|  born  into  it,  is  even  harder.  Jobs  turn  into  endless  wait- 
lines;  frustration;  welfare;  efforts  in  communication  lost 
translation.   Education,  one  of  the  credentials  needed  for 
s  better  life  -  the  open  door  -  is  closed. 
Then  someone  decides  that  solutions  to  the  problems 
st  lie  in  Programs,  monev,  or  other  well-meaning  forms 
bureaucracy.   But  perhaps  the  trouble  with  such  efforts  is 
nilar  to  the  trouble  with  many  pharmaceutical  drugs  on 
I  market  -  guaranteed  to  relieve  the  symtoms,  not  the 
se. 

The  symptoms  are  pretty  obvious  to  anyone  who  takes  a 
Ik  through  Boston's  Spanish-speaking  communities  (or 
y  poor  community  for  that  matter).   But  the  causes  and 
ects,  the  roots  of  the  matter,  are  not  so  obvious  even  to 
»  most  well-educated,  most  literate  or  most  humanistic 
e.  That's  because  these  things  deal  with  the  complexities, 
fears,  the  dignity  of  a  people  (warm,  gentle,  passionate, 
>n-aggressive  by  nature)  who  without  an\  tvpe  of  orienta- 
)n  are  suddenly  faced  with  an  entirely  new  environment, 
place  where  often-times  if  vou  don't  fight  for  w  hat  v  ou 
ant,  vou  don't  get  it,  and  even  then  perhaps  we  won't  get 
(and  in  the  Latin  communities  the  leaders  are  just  be- 
nning  to  appear);  a  place  where  a  person's  skill  or  craft  in 
lerto  Rico  has  been  replaced  bv  a  machine;  a  place  where 
professional  person  (and  this  is  particularly  true  with  the 
edical  profession)  can  not  practice  because  the  written 
sts  are  given  in  only  one  language  —  English.  A  visit  to  the 
)Ctor  in  Puerto  Rico  means,  more  than  likely,  a  house  call 
■Mowed  by  talk,  coffee  or  perhaps  a  meal  shared  with  the 
itire  family—  there  is  never  an  appointment,  payment  is 
ten  made  through  courtesies  returned.  The  differences 
in  be  even  more  subtle.   For  many  Spanish-speaking  peo- 
es,  this  is  a  first  winter  here. 

A  definitive  solution?  There  is  none.   But  some  things  are 
ist  beginning  to  happen  here  at  Boston  College.  The\  are 
ill  just  bits  and  pieces,  seeds  you  might  sa\  -  whose  growth 
slow ,  whose  full-birth  the  most  difficult. 

nion  Latina  de  Boston  College 

One  da\  last  year,  a  fellow  bv  the  name  of  Jim  Scannell, 
i  assistant  director  of  BC  admissions,  approached  president 
I.  Seave\  Jo\ce,  SJ  with  a  proposal.  A  proposal  not  onk 
utlining  what  he  saw  to  be  the  needs  of  BC's  Spanish- 
making  community-  economic,  social  and  educational  - 
ut  a  plan  to  actively  recruit  and  admit  low -income  His- 
anic-American  students  from  the  Boston  area. 

Both  Jim  and  Jack  Maquire.  Director  of  Admissions,  were 
jIK  aware  of  the  limitations  -  one  being  money  and  an- 
ther the  availability  of  qualified,  low-income,  low-risk 
panish-speaking  students  in  the  area.  Students  who.  as 


Scannell  described,  "could  not  only  survive  academically, 
but  deal  with  the  inevitable  'culture  shock'  ";  students  who 
could  deal  with  a  predominantly  white,  upper-middle-class 
University,  with  few  Hispanos,  with  no  such  thing  as  a  Latin- 
American  Studies  program,  with  few  educational  resources 
such  as  tutoring,  remedial  English  or  whatever  special  ser- 
vices might  be  needed. 

It  would  take  time.  As  Jim  put  it,  the  plan  "would  have  to 
evolve  slowly''  with  the  first  students  recruited  acting  as 
catalysts  in  defining  their  needs,  acting  on  them,  recruiting 
other  students  to  BC  in  establishing  communication  and 
trust  between  BC  and  its  Spanish-speaking  community. 

The  proposal  was  accepted  on  a  yearly  basis,  pending  the 
ability  (through  admissionsi  to  identify  and  receive  outside 
funding.   BC  granted  S1 3,000. 

The  monev  w  as  stretched.  The  students  were  encouraged 
to  keep  jobs  held  in  high  school  or  find  other  means  of 
financial  support.  With  additional  funds  from  EOC    Eco- 
nomic Opportunitv  Grants.  National  Direct  Student  Loans, 
and  later  a  $5,000  grant  from  Polaroid,  Jim  was  able  to  put 
together  scholarship  packages  for  the  10  Hispanic-American 
students  who  arrived  at  BC  this  fall. 

The  students,  most  of  whom  had  also  been  accepted  bv 
other  schools  in  the  area,  decided  to  come  to  BC  primarily 
because  of  the  admissions  plan.  "We  knew  we  would  not 
be  alone,"  as  one  of  the  students  expressed.  Ultimatelv 
the  students  (Puerto  Rican,  Chicano,  Cuban,  Honduram 
decided  first  to  organize  themselves,  "to  help  create  a  bond 


Juan  Hernandez,  Raquel  Medina  and  Victoria  Sanchez  fnei 
elected  officers  of  Union  Latina  de  Boston  College)  meet  to  re- 
view and  revise  the  organization's  official  statement  of  purpose 
to  recruit  and  orient  students  from  the  area  to  Boston  College. 
Not  included  here  is  Jose  Avala,  newly  elected  treasurer. 


brid 


between  the  Hispanic  peoples  at  BC,"  explained  Raquel 
Medina,  a  Chicana,  a  business  management  major  and  one 
of  the  three  transfer  students  recruited.  Raquel  spent  last 
summer  on  a  work-study  grant,  working  with  admissions  to 
organize  an  orientation  for  the  incoming  students. 

The  result  of  this  bond  is  Union  Latina  de  Boston  College, 
an  organization  through  which  the  students  are  getting  to 
know  not  only  themselves,  but  their  history  and  culture. 
"It's  a  process  where  we  are  beginning  to  learn  relevant 
leadership,"  Raquel  continued,  "through  monthly  meetings 
and  organizing  activities  such  as  a  high  school  career  day. 
This  relevant  leadership  is  something  the  University  can't 
provide.  The  University  can  give  us  certain  tools,  knowledge 
and  experience  to  make  us  more  useful  citizens  -  to  be 
lawyers,  perhaps,  or  psychologists,  teachers,  social  workers, 
etc.  But  if  the  training  ends  there,  we  are  useless  as  leaders 
in  our  community.   Before  we  can  really  motivate  other 
people,  we  must  face  our  own  identity  problems,  both  as 
students  and  as  Latins.   Union  Latina  de  Boston  College  is 
like  a  mini-university.   Perhaps  we  can  help  to  educate 
Boston  College,  too.  Help  to  make  the  people  more  aware 
of  the  Hispanic-American  people  in  its  community;  help  to 
make  BC  more  aware  of  what  these  people  have  to  offer  in 
return." 

But  at  least  for  the  first  year,  the  purpose  of  Union  Latina 
de  Boston  College  is  to  help  recruit  and  orient  other  His- 

Sylvia  Salinas  is  a  second  semester  sophomore,  member  of 
Union  Latina  de  Boston  College  and  a  Special  Education  major 
here  at  BC.   When  she  leaves  here,  Sylvia  wants  to  work  with  her 
people  in  a  Latin  community. 


Whether  for  lunch,  discussions,  studying,  or  a  business  meeting  McElroy's  Foreign  Student  Lounge  is  a  gathering  place  for  Union  Latina 
de  Boston  College.   This  particular  meeting  was  in  preparation  for  the  first  High  School  Career  Day  held  earlier  this  year. 
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anic-American  students  from  the  Boston  area  to  BC.  That's 
fhat  Career  Day  was  all  about  and,  as  someone  said,  "often 
|was  a  matter  of  trying  to  talk  a  student  into  finishing  high 
;:hool."   Last  November,  in  the  midst  of  rain  and  mud  pud- 
)es,  50  students  showed  up.   Next  time  there  will  be  more. 
I  The  growth  of  Union  Latina  depends  on  many  things. 
me  of  them  is  money.  According  to  Jim  Scannell,  $6,600 
i  outside  funding  is  needed  by  the  spring.  The  growth  also 
pends  on  people  and  right  now  there  are  few.   People 
e  Jim  Scannell,  who  considers  his  role  more  as  facilitator, 
resource  person.  The  help  of  Spanish-speaking  profes- 
onals  and  resource  people  to  provide  leadership  and  direc- 
on.  "This,"  Jim  says,  "can  really  only  come  from  another 
ispano."   Right  now,  one  of  the  people  who  fills  that 
escription  is  Carmen  Torres,  a  Puerto  Rican  woman  who 
junsels  the  students-  her  practicum  through  BC's  Grad- 
ate department  of  Counseling.  Dr.  Enrique  Ojeda,  chair- 
lan  of  BC's  Romance  Language  department,  recently 
ecame  a  sponsor  for  the  group. 

"I  don't  think  BC  is  able  to  take  on  the  brunt  of  the  re- 
jonsibility  of  educating  all  members  of  the  Spanish  com- 
lunity  who  want  higher  education,''  Jim  Scannell  said. 
What  we  can  do,  however,  is  make  ourselves  available  to 
lat  small  segment  (in  terms  of  number)  of  the  Spanish  com- 
munity seeking  higher,  private  education,  a  Catholic  educa- 
|on.   It's  a  start.   It  is  completely  in  keeping  with  BC's  tra- 
ition.   BC  was  originally  founded  with  the  idea  of  serving 
he  community's  Catholic  minority  groups.   Basically,  we're 
List  continuing  this  service." 


entro  Latino 

It  is  a  store  front.  The  one  room  is  lighted  by  two  small 
Endows  in  the  back,  half  covered  by  some  brightly  colored 
craps  of  material.  One  long  table  fills  the  center  of  the 
jom,  a  meeting  place  for  bi-lingual  classes  and  other  com- 
lunity-oriented  planning  projects  in  Waltham's  Puerto 
:ican  community. 

People  come  and  go.   Some  just  come  to  say  hello  to 
lueben  Cohen,  the  only  full-time  salaried  person  on  the 
taff,  the  director  of  Centro  Latino.   Some  spend  the  after- 
oon  looking  for  jobs  in  the  local  Spanish  newspaper.  A 
bIIow,  a  volunteer,  sweeps  the  floor.  Others  wait  around 
or  the  night  shift.  Some  just  wait  around. 

Centro  Latino  is  where  Dick  Landrigan,  a  third  year  law 
Btudent  at  Boston  College,  spends  most  of  his  afternoons, 
he  legal  services  (both  civil  and  criminal)  he  can  offer  the 
enter  (a  part  of  his  work  is  at  BC's  Legal  Assistance  Bureau 

Waltham)  are  only  partially  why  he's  there.   He  loves  the 
>eople.   He  speaks  fluent  Spanish  (through  his  training  for 
eace  Corps  work  in  Chili).  As  he  puts  it,  "I've  crossed  the 
ne  into  their  world  and  I  love  their  kind  of  life  —  the  Latin  — 
almost  prefer  it.   I  help  them  in  ways  I  can  and  they  help 
ne.  If  I  made  a  mistake  in  Spanish,  they  tell  me  about  it " 

People  come  to  Dick  to  talk,  tell  stories,  play  pool;  to  get 
dvice  on  such  matters  as  social  security  claims,  landlord- 
enant  problems  (and  there  are  lots  of  those,  if  the  person 
;ets  the  apartment  he  was  promised),  employment,  per- 
onal  problems.  "In  many  cases  it  is  a  matter  of  calling  up 
he  landlord  as  a  lawyer  and  talking  it  out,"  Dick  continued. 
'Most  of  the  work  I  do  is  talk  and  even  with  the  criminal 
:ourt  cases  such  as  drunken  driving  and  assault  and  battery 
it's  usually  a  case  where  the  person  does  not  understand  the 
language.  The  sad  part  about  it  is  that  I  only  know  of  two  or 


"You  want  to  hear  a  story,"  said  Dick  Landrigan.  "Well,  this 
fellow  here  just  received  a  letter  from  his  hometown  in  Puerto 
Rico,  from  his  brother  inviting  him  to  attend  his  wedding.  The 
only  problem  is  that  it  was  sent  two  years  ago,  marked  air  mail 
special  delivery." 

"Probably  has  two  children  by  now,"  answered  the  man  v\  ftfi 
the  letter. 
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"/( is  not  the  penny  that  I  give  you  that  matters,  but  the  warmth 
it  carries  from  my  hand."  -  Miguel  de  Unamuno,  philosopher, 
poet,  and  academician. 

Genaro  Auiles  (middle)  is  87  years  old.  He  left  Puerto  Rico 
many  years  ago.  He  lives  next  door  to  Centro  Latino  in  a  base- 
ment apartment.  He  sleeps  on  the  floor. 

three  lawyers  in  the  city  of  Boston  who  speak  Spanish." 

Dick  organized  a  program  in  voter  registration  early  last 
year.  Out  the  700  eligible  Spanish-speaking  voters  in  Wal- 
tham  100  were  finally  registered.  "Now  that  may  not  seem 
like  much,"  Dick  remarked,  "but  it's  a  start  and  next  time  it 
will  be  easier.  Not  only  did  the  project  include  voter  regis- 
tration, but  assistance  in  the  actual  voting  procedure.  That 
meant  going  right  into  the  booth  with  them,  showing  them 
how  to  use  the  machine.  It  sounds  strange,  but  this  is  an 
example  of  something  we  take  for  granted.   For  Puerto 
Rican  persons,  often  up  tight  about  participating  and  recog- 
nizing their  rights  as  citizens,  there's  nothing  simple  about 
it." 

Dick  continues:  "These  people  are  so  gentle,  quiet,  soft- 
spoken  that  they  have  to  be  recognized  not  for  what  they 
should  be,  but  for  what  they  are.  They  need  people  to  repre- 
sent them." 

As  one  of  the  gentlemen  from  Centro  Latino  commented, 
"If  it  weren't  for  Dick,  we'd  be  all  the  way  down." 

Spanish  Advocacy 

It  sounds  like  a  pretty  funny  term.  Actually  it's  the  name 
of  an  MA  program  in  BC's  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work. 

Two  years  ago,  Dr.  Manuel  Specter,  assistant  professor  in 
health  planning,  developed  a  program  in  the  department  of 
community  organization  and  social  planning  called  Action 


Planning  for  Community  Health  Services,  the  only  progran^ 
of  its  kind  in  the  country.   Important  to  the  program  are  th 
participation  of  BC  students,  official  coordinating  centers  i 
within  the  communities,  and  the  citizens  of  the  communis 
in  planning  health  and  social  services.  This  year  the  focus 
has  been  on  actively  recruiting  and  admitting  Spanish- 
speaking  graduate  students  (mainly  Puerto  Ricans  and 
Chicanos)  to  attend  the  school,  gather  the  tools,  the  pro- 
fessional skills  and  experiences  necessary  to  then  go  back 
to  their  communities  and  advocate  social  justice  -  to  help 
change  conditions.  Hence  the  word  Spanish  Advocacy. 

"We've  been  feeling  our  way,  slowly,  into  the  commu- 
nity," explained  one  of  the  students,  "getting  to  know  the 
people,  the  problems  they  have,  the  tensions,  the  needs 
that  exist  within  the  community.  If  our  purpose  and  chal- 
lenge is  to  change  conditions,  then  our  focus  is  on  getting* 
the  community  involved  in  that  process.  And  that  means  <i 
lot  of  knocking  on  doors,  surveying,  listening  to  what  the  ' 
people  are  saying,  bringing  to  the  surface  the  leaders  in  th 
community." 

The  $38,860  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  Training 
Grant  (HEW)  provided  scholarships  for  the  10  Latin  studen 
recruited  this  year.  The  grant  also  provided  salaries  for  tw 
new  Puerto  Rican  faculty-  Luz  Cuadrado,  previously  a  cit) 
planner  at  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  who  is  now  a  fiel« 
project  supervisor  for  the  program  and  Michael  Borrero, 
assistant  professor  in  the  School  of  Social  Work,  whose 
course  offering  will  center  specifically  around  the  Spanish 
speaking  peoples. 

The  two-year  program  in  community  organization  and 
social  planning,  resulting  in  a  Master's  degree  in  Social 
Planning,  devotes  the  first  year  to  field  projects  in  coordin 
tion  with  various  social  and  health  service  agencies  in  Bos- 
ton. The  first  year,  the  students  spend  two  days  a  week  (a 
minimum  of  16  hours)  working  out  of  the  Cardinal  Cushin 
Social  Service  Center  in  Boston's  South  End,  an  agency  irn 
Worcester,  or  somewhere  else  with  a  predominantly  Span 
ish-speaking  community.  The  students  not  only  work 
closely  with  the  professionally  staffed  health  and  social 
service  centers,  but  help  the  community  become  aware  ot 
what  these  agencies  have  to  offer. 

And  things  are  slowly  beginning  to  happen.  One  Spanish 
speaking  student  is  in  the  process  of  organizing  both  the 
consumers  and,  hopefully,  the  small  businessmen  in  the 
community,  to  interest  them  in  a  food  co-op;  another  is  in 
volved  with  housing,  working  primarily  with  the  Emergent 
Tenants  Council;  a  half-way  house  and  drug  abuse  progran 
working  with  local  school  boards,  working  on  cases  of  chii 
abuse  —  all  opening  lines  of  communication  between  the 
agency  and  the  community,  between  Boston  College  and 
the  community. 

Bilingual-Bicultural 

An  important  part  of  BC's  Urban  Education  department, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Charles  Smith,  is  the  Bilingual- 
Bicultural  institute  which  began  last  summer.  Designed 
especially  to  help  bilingual  teachers  become  effective  in 
working  with  non-English-speaking  children,  the  particula 
emphasis  is  on  those  children  whose  native  language  is 
Spanish. 

"Oftentimes,"  Dr.  Smith  said,  "a  child  is  told  to  forget  h 
native  language  and  this  prevents  any  kind  of  natural  lan- 
guage development-  hearing,  speaking,  reading,  writing, 
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Pat  Kennedy,  a  Peace  Corps  veteran  and  graduate  student  in  the  Urban  Education  program  at  BC,  teaches  English  as  a  second  language  to 
a  Spanish  speaking  youngster  at  the  Charles  E.  Mackey  School,  Boston.  Dr.  Charles  Smith,  director  of  the  program,  observes. 


etc.   But  for  the  first  time,  now  that  the  state  bilingual  bill 
has  been  passed,  one  can  begin  to  receive  education  with- 
out first  being  able  to  speak  English.  A  person  doesn't  have 
to  be  ashamed  and  apologize  for  speaking  another  lan- 
guage." 

The  State  bilingual  bill  is  really  a  transitional  one,  accord- 
ing to  Smith,  who  participated  in  the  writing  of  it.  That 
means  that  for  no  more  than  three  years  a  child  will  receive 
instruction  in  English  and  his  indigenous  language.   "In  a 
true  bilingual  education,"  says  Smith,  "one  which  we're 
gradually  moving  towards,  85  percent  of  all  instruction  will 
be  given  in  both  English  and  Spanish,  until  the  child  is  com- 
fortable in  both." 

The  bill  also  means  that  more  teachers  will  be  needed 
who  are  bilingual-bicultural,  because  for  every  twenty  kids 
in  the  school,  who  don't  have  sufficient  fluency  in  English, 
there  must  be  a  bilingual  teacher. 

And  so  the  summer  institute.  .  .  . 

Where  The  Disciplines  Meet  Humanity 

"When  I  first  came  to  Boston,"  said  Dr.  Enrique  Ojeda, 
chairman  of  BC's  Romance  Languages  department,  "I  no- 
ticed immediately  the  number  of  Spanish-speaking  people 
in  Boston.   I  went  down  to  various  hospitals  like  the  Harvard 
Medical  building  and  became  aware  of  the  need  for  nurses 
who  spoke  Spanish." 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  Dr.  Ojeda  this  year  offered  to 
BC's  School  of  Nursing  a  program  in  basic  conversational 
Spanish,  emphasizing  the  vocabulary  needed  in  the  nursing 
profession  plus  an  understanding  of  the  personality  of  Span- 
ish-speaking peoples.  The  course  is  offered  at  night  to 


undergraduates,  graduates  and  faculty  as  well.  The  program 
thus  far  is  still  in  need  of  funding.  "Hopefully,"  Dr.  Ojeda 
said,  "necessary  funds  will  be  received  through  federal  or 
state  grants,  enabling  the  program  to  grow  to  include  ad- 
vanced courses  in  other  schools,  in  hospitals,  in  the  offices 
of  social  workers,  etc."  This  year,  more  than  100  people 
expressed  interest  in  Dr.  Ojeda's  course. 

"I  always  thought  that  Spanish  should  be  a  second  lan- 
guage," explained  Dr.  Carol  Hartman,  associate  professor 
in  nursing  education  (psychiatric  nursing),  who  came  to 
Boston  College  from  California. 

"The  Spanish  program  offers  the  nurses  an  opportunity 
to  learn  how  more  effectively  to  relate  to  a  particular  family 
not  only  in  health  issues,  but  living  and  social  issues  as  well. 
Young  nurses  are  trained  to  make  decisions  and  such,  but  I 
think  we  need  to  help  them  develop  their  humanism  .  .  .  the 
total  implications  of  treatment  they  give.   If  we  could  speak 
the  language,  share  our  time,  learn  from  them  how  to  make 
what  we  have  to  offer  (and  what  they  have  to  offer  us)  under- 
stood completely,  that's  where  the  gap  between  disciplines 
and  humanity  would  meet.  .  .  ." 
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Arrabal 


Canto  de  arrabal  -  Llanto-  Y  olvido. 
Canto  de  dolor  Y  rebeldia. 

Aqui  y  alia  casitas  miserables 

escondiendo  su  dolor  entre  los  cocoteros. 
Enterrando  su  miseria  en  la  arena. 
Aqui  y  alia  ninitas  desnudas 

los  hombres  del  manana  vestidos  de  harapos, 
con  su  soledad  frente  al  inmenso  mar. 
Aqui  y  alia  se  mexcla  la  pobreza 

con  el  progreso  burgues. 

Y  el  proletario  consume  su  trabajo 

sobre  el  inmenso  mar. 
Apenas  si  le  arrancan  despojos  para  seguir  viviendo 

Y  el  manana  venturoso  aun  lo  estan  esperando. 
Mientras  el  aire  anda  intoxicando  de  monoxido  de  carbono 

y  miedo  colectivo. 
Las  olas  cerraron  el  horizonte, 
la  justicia  social  fue  apunalada  aqui  en  la  Bajura. 
El  arrabal  adelgaza  en  su  ayuno  diario. 
Pero  ya  esta  harto 

de  pobreza 

de  injusticias 

de  exploitacidn. 
Canto  de  arrabal  -  Llanto-  Y  olvido. 
Canto  de  dolor  Y  rebeldia. 

Agosto1968 
Isabela,  Puerto  Rico 


Patria  Irredenta 

por  Luisin  M.  Medina 

Llevo  tu  soledad  grabada  en  mi  amargura 
amargura  de  tiempo 

y  de  ayer. 
Tiempo  incrustado 

en  la  grave  agonla  de  mis  ilusiones. 
Solo  un  dolor. 

!Y  tan  grande! 
Saberte  cerca  y  tan  lejos. 
L  levo  tu  voz  grabado  en  mi  manana  marchito 

por  flores  fatales. 
Cdlera  que  va  destilando  sus  horrores 
en  el  nectar  de  tus  labios 

.  .  .  por  un  beso  de  tus  labios 
agonizan 

mis  siglos 

de  dedos  hambrientos. 
Te  I  levo  en  el  ayer  que  volvera  manana. 


'    Copyright  1973  by  Luisin  Medina 
Luisin  Medina,  born  in  Lares,  Puerto  Rico,  in  1947,  is 
presently  doing  research  for  the  Institute  of  Governmental 
Services  (IGS)  in  Amherst,  Mass. 


Como  una  inmensa  agonla 
que  resucita 

en  la  muerte 

de  mi  queja. 
Una  sola  queja  .  . . 


!Y  tan  profunda! 

Junio1968 
Pajuil,  Puerto  Rico 
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Unredeeming  Nation 

by  Luisin  M.  Medina 

I  carry  your  solitude  recorded  in  my  bitterness 
bitterness  of  time 

and  of  yesterday. 
Time  encrusted 

in  the  grave  agony  of  my  illusions. 
Only  one  pain 

So  dominating! 
Knowing  you  are  close  and  so  far  away. 
I  carry  your  voice  recorded  in  my  withering  morning 

by  ominous  flowers. 
Madness  that  drop  by  drop  distills  its  horrors 
in  the  nectar  of  your  lips 


agonizing 

my  centuries 

of  ravenous  fingers. 
I  carry  you  in  the  yesterday 

As  immense  agony 
that  breathes 

on  the  death 
of  my  cry. 
One  single  cry. . . 


...  by  a  kiss  of  your  lips 


that  will  return  tomorrow. 


by  Luisin  M.  Medina 

I  sing  of  slum  -  I  weep  -  And  I  forget. 
I  sing  of  pain  And  rebellion. 

Here  and  there  miserable  huts 

hiding  their  pain  between  the  cocos. 
Burying  its  misery  in  the  sand. 
Here  and  there  nude  children 

tomorrow's  men  dressed  in  rags, 
with  their  solitude  facing  the  immense  sea. 
Here  and  there  poverty  is  joined 

with  bourgeois  progress. 
And  the  worker  exhausts  his  work 

over  the  immense  sea. 
Barely  wresting  spoils  to  keep  on 
But  waiting  for  the  venturing  morrow. 
While  the  wind  fills  with  carbon  monoxide 

and  collective  fear. 
The  waves  close  off  the  horizon, 
social  justice  was  punched  here  in  La  Bajura. 
The  slum  wastes  in  its  daily  abstinence. 

But  its  enough 

of  poverty 
of  injustice 
of  exploitation. 
I  sing  of  slum  -  I  weep  -  I  forget. 
I  sing  of  pain  And  rebellion. 

August  1968 
Isabela,  Puerto  Rico 


And  so  profound! 

June  1968 

Pajuil,  Puerto  Rico 


Translations  by  David  Sheehan,  Boston  College  '65. 
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Lvnda  l\X\e  Holmslrom 


The  TWO-CAREER  FAMILY 


^  JOB 


Crime:  International  Agenda,  by  Benedict  S.  Alper  and  Jerry 
F.  Boren;  D.C.  Heath  and  Company,  1972.  220  pp.  $7.50. 


"The  more  things  change,  the  more  they  remain  the  same" 
could  well  be  the  theme  of  the  first  comprehensive  study  of 
cooperation  among  nations  in  man's  search  for  a  just,  hu- 
mane approach  to  crime  and  the  criminal.  The  bulk  of 
Crime  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  international  conferences 
-from  the  First  International  Congress  on  the  Prevention 
and  Repression  of  Crime  (London,  1872),  to  the  Fourth 
United  Nations  Congress  on  the  Prevention  of  Crime  and 
the  Treatment  of  Offenders  (Kyoto,  1970). 

But  the  book  is  more  than  just  a  compendium  of  one 
hundred  years'  worth  of  high-level  meetings.  In  its  own 
quietly  reasoned  way  it  is  a  call  to  action.  One  hundred 
years  after  the  first  international  conference,  men  continue 
to  play  with  the  basic  question  raised  there  and  the  question 
remains  unanswered.  What  is  the  purpose  of  imprison- 
ment? 


by    David    Neiman 


The  Two  Career  Family  by  Lynda  Lytle  Holmstrom;  Schenk- 
man  Publishing  Co.,  Cambridge,  MA.,  1972.   203  pp  in 
paperback 

Is  it  possible  for  a  woman  to  hold  on  to  a  marriage,  a 
family,  and  a  successful  career  all  at  once?  .  .  .  Quite  possibl* 
if  the  woman  can,  among  other  things,  find  a  very  under- 
standing husband  .  .  .  that's  what  Dr.  Lynda  Lytle  Holmstrorr 
states  in  her  new  book,  The  Two  Career  Family. 

After  interviewing  twenty  successful  two  career  families 
and  comparing  them  with  seven  "traditional"  couples,  Dr. 
Holmstrom,  a  member  of  the  Boston  College  sociology 
department,  says  that  the  husband  as  well  as  the  wife  must 
have  not  only  a  very  positive  attitude  about  the  second 
career,  but  also  a  willingness  to  quit  the  usual  middle  class 
pattern  of  family  life  and  create  new  lifestyles. 

"These  couples  are  a  new  kind  of  pioneer,"  Dr.  Holm- 
strom stated  in  a  recent  interview.   "Each  of  them  virtually 
has  had  to  carve  out  individual  solutions  for  problems  few 
other  American  families  have  had  to  face.  And  sometimes 
the  problems  they  have  had  to  face  were  rough  .  .  .  like  de- 

The  Book  of  job  by  David  Neiman  (Theology).  Massada  Ltd/ 
Jerusalem,  1972.  232  pages.  $6.95. 

This  is  a  lovely  book  -  and  one  very  difficult  to  classify. 
It  is  literary  criticism,  for  Dr.  Neiman  carefully  examines 
the  structure,  dramatic  qualities  and  language  of  the  Book 
of  Job.   It  is  often  poetry,  for  he  provides  his  own  verse 
translations  of  many  passages  from  the  original  Hebrew.   It 
is  most  certainly  Biblical  scholarship,  for  Professor  Neiman 
brings  insights  from  the  study  of  other  religions  and  litera- 
ture. And  it  is  also  theology  since  it  deals  above  all  with  the 
excruciating  relationship  of  suffering  to  faith,  of  righteous- 
ness rewarded  with  punishment  to  the  whole  question  of 
belief  in  a  just  Cod.  Simply  because  the  book  is  all  these 
things,  it  seems  presumptuous  for  the  non-scholar  and  non- 
theologian  to  attempt  a  judgment  of  it.  Yet,  again  simply 
because  it  is  so  appealing  a  book,  one  must  try. 

A  Christian  brought  up  almost  entirely  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  with  only  a  sketchy  acquaintance  with  the  Old, 
is  sometimes  made  uneasy  by  the  pre-Christian  Bible.  The 
Biblical  heroes,  of  whom  Job  is  one  of  the  greatest,  seem 
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Over  the  century,  criminology  has  turned  from  a  preoc- 
cupation with  the  nature  of  punishment  itself,  to  a  search 
for  better  methods  of  rehabilitating  those  in  need  of  im- 
prisonment; from  a  concern  with  the  establishment  of  the 
best  possible  penal  system,  to  a  desire  to  develop  individ- 
ualized programs  for  those  already  in  prisons. 

In  1872,  the  London  Congress  was  concerned  with  the 
;size  of  a  given  prison  population,  the  typing  of  criminals, 
ithe  merits  of  corporal  punishment,  the  desirability  of  pro- 
f  fessional  training  for  corrections  personnel  and  the  eco- 
nomics of  prison  labor.  Alper,  who  is  Visiting  Professor  of 
Criminology  at  BC  and  Boren,  a  doctoral  candidate  in  soci- 
ology, believe  that  today  there  is  little  question  about  prison 
size.  Smaller  prison  populations,  they  say,  with  the  increased 
;  possibility  for  counseling  and  rehabilitation,  are  superior  to 
large,  impersonal  cell  blocks. 

Although  corporal  punishment  is  still  practiced  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  its  usefulness  as  a  method  of  punishment 
is  no  longer  a  topic  for  debate  at  Congress  meetings.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  necessity  for  professional  training  of 


correctional  staff  is  more  widely  recognized.   "In  order  to 
effect  change,"  the  authors  comment,  "it  is  important  to 
start  at  the  root  of  the  problem  which  is  most  pressing." 

In  the  age  of  the  "global  village,"  more  crimes  are  inter- 
national in  character  and  consequences.  The  need  for  inter- 
national cooperation,  not  only  in  law  enforcement,  but  in 
crime  prevention  and  the  search  for  better  methods  of  re- 
habilitation is  obvious.  Alper  and  Boren  conclude:  "Should 
the  time  ever  come  when  offenders  and  prisoners  are  no 
longer  regarded  as  captives  in  a  war  against  society,  but 
rather  as  persons  in  need  of  special  dealing  by  reason  of 
their  special  needs,  we  shall  then  have  entered  a  revolu- 
tionary epoch  indeed." 

—  by  Anne  Kenney 


Ms.  Kenney  is  a  7977  graduate  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  is  a  former  bridge  staff  member. 


ciding  what  normal  family  activities  should  be  sacrificed 
when  career  schedules  were  too  tight,  or  deciding  when 
and  where  to  move  when  one  partner  received  a  good  job 
offer." 

Not  unlike  most  traditional  couples,  Dr.  Holmstrom  found 
two  career  families  most  often  made  career  moves  to  ac- 
commodate the  husband  while  the  wife  opted  to  find  a  job 
in  a  new  location.  A  few  times,  however,  the  moves  were 
made  to  accommodate  the  wife,  and  in  all  cases  the  wife's 
career  had  a  major  influence  on  whether  the  husband  ac- 
cepted a  new  job  in  a  new  location. 

The  author  states  that  while  most  traditional  couples  en- 
tertained frequently  for  business  purposes  and  placed  great 
emphasis  on  the  wife's  importance  as  a  hostess,  this  was  not 
i  true,  generally,  of  the  career  couples.  While  traditional 
couples  also  stressed  the  wife's  taking  care  of  the  house,  the 
career  couples  were  more  apt  to  let  upkeep  of  their  house 
slip  or,  more  often,  to  hire  household  help  to  keep  things 
in  shape. 

"The  career  couples  had  to  spend  much  more  money  than 
the  traditional  couples  for  the  'extras'  that  would  help  them 


survive  .  .  .  household  help,  more  transportation,  more  ap- 
pliances," Holmstrom  comments,  "but  their  biggest  expense 
was  day  care.  While  it  was  financially  difficult  for  those 
professional  couples  to  maintain  the  cost  of  day  care,  it 
would  have  been  almost  impossible  for  traditional  or  work- 
ing couples  with  less  money  to  do  the  same.   If  any  families 
with  working  fathers  and  mothers  are  going  to  have  a  chance 
for  success,  more  high-quality  inexpensive  day  care  centers 
are  imperative." 

Besides  establishing  more  day  care  centers.  Dr.  Holm- 
strom thinks  some  other  changes  in  the  society  will  have  to 
be  made  if  two-career  families  are  going  to  thrive.  She 
states  that  the  current  system  of  career  building-  working 
full  time  without  interruption  -  should  be  made  more  flex- 
ible so  that  both  husband  and  wife  can  have  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  family  rearing.   "Some  people,  like  the  two 
career  families,  have  cornea  long  way  in  changing  sex  roles," 
Holmstrom  said,  "but  even  they  still  have  a  long  way  to  go 
to  make  sex  roles  equal.' 

—  bv  Marv  Ann  Lebar 


rarely  to  turn  the  other  cheek.  Thev  are  voluble  in  register- 
ing their  complaints,  including  Job,  the  age-old  symbol  for 
patient  suffering.  All  through  Dr.  Neiman's  book,  this  writer 
kept  remembering  a  psychic  jolt  administered  some  years 
ago  by  an  extremely  devout  Jewish  friend  and  colleague 
who  said,  "We  don't  pray  so  much,  in  your  terms.  We  argue 
with  Him.  We  fight!"   If  Hyam  Korin  has  the  heaven  he 
deserves,  he  is  having  a  marvelous  time  debating  fine  points 
with  his  Maker.  And  so  is  Job. 

One  of  Dr.  Neiman's  great  strengths  in  his  examination  of 
the  Job  story  is  the  insight,  psychological  and  sociological 
he  brings  to  bear  on  the  old,  old  tale.  Where  the  untutored 
reader  would  respond  to  some  of  Job's  outbursts  with 
"Patient.  My  foot!",  Neiman  points  out  the  healthy  neces- 
sity for  Job's  letting  go  with  rage  and  exaggerated  language, 
that  had  he  not,  his  suffering  would  have  festered  and  eaten 
away  his  very  goodness.  Neiman  also  has  a  fine  eye  for  the 
theater  inherent  in  Job's  friends,  who  come  to  condole  w  ith 
him  and  who  remain  to  add  to  his  torture  with  their  self- 
righteous  and  know-it-all  platitudes.   Further,  Neiman  skill- 
fully equates  Job's  problems  of  faith  with  the  contemporary 


world.   Perhaps  it  is  not  odd  that,  in  his  acknowledgements, 
Dr.  Neiman  presents  his  debt,  not  only  to  some  of  the  great- 
est living  Hebrew  and  Biblical  scholars,  but  to  the  writer, 
Robert  Ardrev,  author  of  African  Genesis  and  The  Territorial 
Imperative. 

Again,  since  poetrv  and  scholarship  do  not  alwa\s  make 
good  bookfellows,  it  is  Neiman's  language  which  lingers  in 
the  mind.  Here  is  Cod  reducing  Job  and  confreres  to  their 
proper  scale: 

Where  were  you  when  I  fixed  the  earth's  foundations, 
Determined  its  dimensions  and  set  its  scale? 
On  what  were  earth's  foundations  firmly  set. 
And  who  secured  the  cornerstone  thereof? 
Who  closed  the  doors  to  keep  the  sea  shut  in 
When  it  gushed  forth  from  womb  of  forming  earth? 
Where  were  you  when  I  fixed  the  ocean's  shores. 
And  set  its  strands  and  bounds  like  bars  and  doors, 
And  said  to  Sea,  "Thus  far  you'll  rise,  no  more. 
The  limit  of  your  waves  shall  be  the  shore.  .  . 

—  bv  Marvlou  Bucklev 
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"I  climbed  without  really  thinking  ahead  and  looking  for  my  next  moves,  and  soor 
I  was  in  a  terrifying  position.  I  could  see  nowhere  to  go  .  .  .  my  life  was  at  stake.  I 
tried  to  move  to  the  left.  I  reached  high,  too  high,  and  that  was  it.  My  grip  couldn't 
hold  any  longer,  and  I  slipped.  The  feeling  inside  was  a  sinking,  a  real  sinking.  I 
knew  that  was  the  end.  Split  seconds  later  I  was  on  the  ground.  I  hadn't  fallen  more 
than  eight  or  nine  feet,  possibly  ten.    Inside,  however,  I  had  passed  through  death." 


DELINQUENCY: 

One  Way  to  Prove  Your  Masculinity 


—  by  Yvonne  Chabrier 


The  boy,  "who  passed  through  death"  and  lived  to  write 
about  it,  was  one  of  60  juvenile  delinquents  who  attended 
an  Outward  Bound  School  as  part  of  a  two  year  study  con- 
ducted by  Boston  College  Professors  Francis  J.  Kelly  and 
Daniel  J.  Baer.  The  1968  study,  now  being  updated,  also 
followed  60  delinquents  treated  routinely  at  Massachusetts 
correctional  institutions.  The  study  found  that  only  20  per- 
cent of  the  boys  who  had  gone  to  Outward  Bound  got  into 
further  difficulty  with  the  law,  as  opposed  to  42  percent  of 
the  boys  treated  routinely. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  statistics  are  less  spectacular  in 
the  updated  study  (38  percent  and  52  percent),  the  authors 
feel  their  first  conclusions  are  still  valid.  Namely,  that  much 
delinquent  behavior  reflects  a  normal  need  boys  have  to 
prove  their  masculinity  and  that  when  society  provides 


boys  with  a  legitimate  means  of  making  their  "masculine 
protest,"  delinquent  behavior  declines.  The  authors  sug- 
gest that  programs  like  Outward  Bound,  which  give  youths 
a  chance  to  face  danger  and  overcome  fear,  provide  a  mod- 
ern day  equivalent  for  the  rites  of  passage  found  in  primitive; 
societies. 

In  a  recent  interview,  Francis  J.  Kelly,  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion at  Boston  College,  and  co-author  of  the  study,  com- 
mented on  the  importance  of  rites  of  passage.  "Children," 
he  said,  "need  to  prove  themselves  and  if  we  don't  show 
them  a  way  to  do  so,  they'll  find  their  own:  driving  reck- 
lessly down  the  white  line,  chicken  if  you  don't;  drinking, 
fighting,  anything  that  has  an  element  of  danger.  Now,  in 
primitive  societies,  you  became  a  man  by  proving  your  man 
hood.  The  way  you  did  this  varied.   In  Central  Africa,  for 
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example,  a  boy,  13,  would  have  to  go  into  the  jungle  and 
demonstrate  his  prowess  as  a  hunter.   He  would  have  to, 
say,  bring  back  the  ears  and  tail  of  a  lion.  And  in  our  own 
Southwest  Apache  tribes,  a  boy  would  have  to  fast,  go  with- 
out water,  go  on  a  long  expedition  supporting  himself  for 
two  weeks  to  a  month,  then  return.  In  the  Central  Australian 
Aborigine  culture,  the  rites  of  passage  or  initiation  ceremony 
involves  a  very  painful  circumcision  during  which  the  boy 
may  not  cry  out,  make  any  sign  of  pain.   If  he  does,  he  fails 
the  test  and  is  derided,  ostracized  by  the  tribe." 

The  down-to-earth  Irish  educator  notes  that,  in  the  after- 
math of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  when  we  most  needed 
to  provide  boys  with  legitimate  ways  of  proving  themselves, 
society  rejected  rites  of  passage  as  primitive  and  passe. 
"Before  the  Industrial  Revolution,  boys  were  apprenticed 
to  tradesmen  and  craftsmen  at  12  or  13,  or  they  were  sent 
out  into  the  fields  to  do  a  man's  work  at  a  man's  wages. 
And  of  course,  they  were  treated  like  men.  But,  the  Indus- 
trial Revolution,  the  child  labor  laws,  and  then  in  this  cen- 
tury, the  mandatory  school  laws  changed  all  that.   Boys  14, 
15,  who  were  physically  mature,  were  kept  in  school,  kept 
in  a  child-like  role.  And  with  the  big  breakthrough  in  higher 
education  after  the  war,  the  period  we  call  adolescence  has 
extended  into  a  boy's  early  twenties."  Dr.  Kelly  points  out 
that  while  the  driver's  license  and  the  18  year  old  drinking 
law  have  some  of  the  quality  of  the  old  rites  of  passage, 
boys  abuse  these  rights  in  order  to  expose  themselves  to 
danger  and  excitement,  and  to  prove  their  masculinity. 

Dr.  Kelly,  who  has  a  17  year  old  son,  stresses  the  point 
that  rites  of  passage  have  always  had  an  additional  value: 
that  of  compensating  for  the  dominant  role  of  the  mother 
in  raising  the  male  child.  "The  idea  is  that  in  a  society  where 
the  father's  role  in  child  rearing  has  declined,  the  initiation 
rite  compensates  for  the  deficiency.  Again,  you  can  see  the 
parallel  with  the  scene  in  America  today.  With  the  post  war 
shift  to  suburbia,  with  the  father  leaving  home  at  7  in  the 
morning  and  often  coming  home  as  late  as  7:30  at  night, 
the  need  for  this  kind  of  compensation  is  greater  now  than 
ever." 
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The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  that  as  the  father's  presence 
in  the  home  has  become  increasingly  invisible,  delinquency 
has  become  increasingly  more  visible.  Dr.  Kelly  notes  the 
paradox:  "When  we  most  needed  this  kind  of  rite,  we  dis- 
carded it,  called  it  barbaric.  Of  course  we  see  the  residuals, 
Barmitzvah  and  Confirmation,  but  these  are  largely  mean- 
ingless." 

This  is  where  the  Outward  Bound  experience  comes  in. 
Rock  climbing,  rappelling,  river  rafting:  the  schools  con- 
front youngsters  with  the  challenge  of  facing  danger  and 
overcoming  fear.  The  most  demanding  feature  of  the  21-28 
day  programs  may  well  be  the  solo  survival  experience. 
Armed  with  a  hook  and  line,  a  knife,  six  matches,  two  quarts 
of  water,  a  sleeping  bag,  a  plastic  sheet,  and  a  first  aid  kit,  a 
boy  must  survive  in  the  wilderness  alone  for  three  days  and 
three  nights. 

The  first  Outward  Bound  School  was  set  up  in  Wales  in 
1941.   It  was  designed  to  give  young  merchant  marines  a 
chance  to  confront  physical  situations  of  extreme  duress 
and  to  prove  themselves  before  going  into  active  service. 
Up  until  then,  it  was  the  young  healthy  men  who  were  dyin] 
in  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  older,  seasoned  sailors 
who  were  surviving.  The  program  was  so  successful,  that 
after  the  war,  it  spread  throughout  the  world.  There  are 
now  six  schools  and  one  center  in  this  country.  More  than 
250  schools  and  colleges  have  used  Outward  Bound  and 
some  have  adapted  features  of  the  program  into  their  own 
curricula. 

Since  the  1968  Baer-Kelly  study,  Massachusetts  has  closed 
down  the  Lyman  and  Industrial  School  for  Boys  as  well  as 
other  traditional  institutions  used  to  "treat"  juvenile  de- 
linquents. One  quasi-institutional  program  still  exists:  the 
Forestry  Camp  in  Brewster.   Before  the  Baer-Kelly  study, 
this  program  followed  the  traditional  model.   Boys  went 
into  the  forest,  cleaned  brush,  chopped  trees,  built  fire 
breaks.   Based  on  the  findings  of  the  study,  the  program 
was  changed.  The  Forestry  Camp  calls  its  adaptation  the 
Homeward  Bound  Program.  Given  its  location  on  Cape 


Cod,  it  is  primarily  a  sea  school,  but  boys  are  bussed  to  the 
Adirondacks  for  the  mountain  climbing  and  solo  survival 
experiences.  Says  Dr.  Kelly,  with  undisguised  enthusiasm: 
"This  is  one  of  the  few  instances  in  my  experience  where 
funded  research  has  led  to  programmatic  change;  usually, 
it  ends  up  in  a  drawer  somewhere,  gathering  dust." 

But  there  is  a  cloud  in  this  otherwise  sunny  picture:  the 
20  percent  recidivism  rate  found  in  the  1968  study  and  the 
38  percent  rate  found  in  the  1972  follow  up.  Dr.  Kelly  says, 
"We  would  like  to  see  100  percent  success  but  there  are  so 
many  variables  in  human  behavior.  Some  youngsters  have 
been  in  trouble  all  their  lives.  These  youngsters  are  not 
simply  making  a  masculine  protest:  their  problems  are  in- 
tra-familial.  This  is  particularly  true  for  "stubborn"  and 
"runaway"  children.   For  them  perhaps  a  psychotherapeutic 
intervention  is  in  order.   But  even  when  we're  dealing  with 
youths  whose  delinquency  is  mostly  a  function  of  masculine 
protest,  there  are  so  many  variables.  We  could  have  a 
youngster  coming  out  of  this  kind  of  program,  full  of  vigor, 
with  an  improved  self  concept,  and  great  expectations  and 
he  could  go  home  and  be  beaten  up  by  his  father  the  night 
he  arrives.  And  zap,  it's  gone:  out  the  window.  Or  his  self 
concept  may  be  chipped  away,  eroded  by  the  neighbor- 
hood, peer  group  pressure,  the  community's  failure  to  pro- 
vide back  up  support." 

Backup.  Support.  These  may  well  be  the  missing  ele- 
ments, the  reasons  why  the  1972  update  shows  a  higher 
relapse  rate  than  the  1968  version.   Dr.  Kelly  is  now  enter- 
taining ideas  about  the  next  step  in  his  research.   "We  might 
follow  up  with  a  program  modelled  after  the  military  re- 
serves, see  what  happens  when  youngsters  report  once  a 
month  for  a  weekend.  If  necessary,  we  could  pay  them,  say 
$10  a  weekend,  to  come  and  sharpen  up  their  skills,  re- 
charge their  batteries." 
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Dr.  Kelly  was  recently  asked  to  set  up  an  Outward  Bound 
type  program  for  juvenile  delinquents  in  Hawaii  and  hopes 
to  see  such  a  follow-up  included  in  the  project  which  will  be 
sponsored  by  the  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Section  of  the 
Department  of  Health. 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  Kelly  advocates  the  use  of  Outward  Bound 
type  programs  in  public  high  schools  as  a  preventative  mea- 
sure.  "You  know,"  he  said,  referring  to  initiation  rites,  "we 
have  here  a  classic  case  of  throwing  the  baby  out  with  the 
bathwater.  As  we  became  more  intellectually  and  techno- 
logically sophisticated,  we  tended  to  poo-poo  folklore, 
historical  practice,  myth.   But  there  is  one  thing  about  peo- 
ple in  primitive  societies  -  they  were  complete  pragmatists. 
If  there  was  a  way  to  head  off  a  rebellion,  they  used  it." 
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News 


Active 
Admissions 

About  the  only  thing  the  admissions 
office  does  not  know  about  the  fresh- 
man class  which  will  arrive  in  Septem- 
ber 1973  is  the  statistical  breakdown 
according  to  family  toothpaste.  Which 
is  a  slighly,  but  only  slightly,  far-fetched 
way  of  saying  that  no  class  in  recent 
memory  has  been  studied  so  thoroughly 
before  it  stepped  foot  on  campus.  An 
action  committee  of  the  University 
Academic  Senate  was  commissioned  to 
draw  up  a  profile  of  the  Class  of  '77 
and  it  delivered  its  report,  along  with 
other  salient  admissions  data  at  the 
Senate's  December  meeting.  More 
on  that  shortly. 

The  biggest  news  from  the  admissions 
office  is  that  applications  have  in- 
creased by  nearly  25  percent  -  including 
freshman  applications,  up  19-20  per- 
cent and  transfer  applications,  up 
almost  30  percent  -  in  a  year  when  ap- 
plications to  most  private  colleges  are 
expected  to  decrease.  This  means  that 
BC  has  the  largest  applicant  pool  in  its 
history  from  which  to  field  a  class  of 
2060  students. 

That  figure  was  determined  by  the 
UAS  action  committee  as  the  number 
of  students  the  University  would  need 
to  replace  this  year's  graduating  class, 
plus  the  students  who  are  expected  to 
transfer  out  of  BC  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  Some  other  statistics  which  came 
out  of  that  report:  1700  of  those  students 
will  be  freshmen,  360,  transfers;  housing 
should  be  available  for  1175  and  there 
should  be  885  commuters;  780  students, 
it  has  been  recommended,  should  be 
admitted  to  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sci- 
ences, 450  to  the  School  of  Manage- 
ment, 345  to  the  School  of  Education 
and  150  to  the  School  of  Nursing. 
Forty  percent  of  the  students  entering 
BC  in  1972  were  women,  although 
women  submitted  45  percent  of  the 
applications.  The  committee,  how- 
ever, found  that  "no  effort  was  made  to 
specifically  recruit  them  (women)  or 
exclude  them.  The  Committee  is  of  the 
opinion  that  a  similar  policy  should 
apply  to  the  Class  of  1977." 

This  is  the  second  year  in  a  row  that 


BC  has  run  counter  to  the  national 
trend.   Last  year  applications  to  the 
University  were  up  about  15  percent 
(freshmen  plus  transfers),  despite  a 
small  national  decrease  in  private  col- 
lege applications. 

Director  of  Admissions  John  Maguire 
credits  the  increase  to  several  things, 
among  them  the  quality  of  his  staff. 
"It  is  clearer  to  me  than  it  was  last  year," 
he  said,  "that  this  particular  admissions 
staff  has  a  lot  to  do  with  that  increase." 
Other  contributing  factors,  according 
to  Maguire,  are  "the  dramatic  prob- 
lems which  Boston  University  is  having 
and  the  fact  that  our  own  political 
situation  has  stabilized." 

Removing  transfer  applications  from 
the  freshman  pool  and  handling  them 
separately  has  also  been  of  great  help, 
he  noted.  "We  have  solved  the  trans- 
fer problem,"  Maguire  said.  "We  are 
now  becoming  known  as  a  transfer 
school."  The  new  Office  of  Transfer 
Admissions,  under  associate  admissions 
director  Kathy  Rice  was  working  to  re- 
cruit about  125  transfer  students  for 
second  semester,  to  replace  those 
students  expected  to  leave  BC  between 
semesters. 

A  survey  of  5000  BC  applicants  com- 
pleted by  the  admissions  office  this 
fall  (bridge,  November  1972),  showed 
that  the  University's  academic  reputa- 
tion was  the  reason  most  often  stated 
for  initial  interest  and  application.   But 
many  students,  after  they  were  accepted 
by  Boston  College,  turned  down  that 
acceptance,  either  to  attend  another 
college  or  to  suspend  their  education 
entirely.  The  most  important  reason 
which  was  given  for  not  coming  to  BC 
under  these  circumstances  was  in- 
adequate financial  aid. 

The  other  reason  given  by  the  ap- 
plicants was  acceptance  by  their  first 
choice  college.  By  compiling  the  names 
of  the  colleges  and  universities  which 
BC  applicants  eventually  attended, 
Maguire's  office  was  able  to  construct 
the  list  of  what  he  considers  the  Uni- 
versity's top  competitors  for  students. 
That  list  includes,  in  order  of  impor- 
tance: BU;  Holy  Cross;  UMass,  Am- 
herst; Georgetown;  Northeastern; 
Univ.  of  Connecticut;  Fairfield;  Provi- 
dence; Tufts;  Univ.  Vermont;  Harvard 
and  Notre  Dame.  This  confirms,  ac- 
cording to  Maguire,  that  BC's  main 
competition  for  enrollment  is  coming 
not  from  the  Ivy  Leagues,  but  from  state 
universities  and  local  four  year  in- 
stitutions. 


Inventive  Educatioi 


At  first  glance,  the  exhibit  in  Campion 
Commons  Room,  Monday,  January  8, 
merely  looked  like  an  inventors  work- 
shop- lights  blinking,  handles  moving, 
knobs  turning,  people  tinkering.  But 
upon  closer  inspection,  it  appeared 
that  something  even  more  unusual  was 
astir.  And  indeed  it  was! 

About  eighty  .  .  .  that's  right    .  .  . 
eighty  student-inventors  were  on  hand, 
proudly  displaying  their  devices,  the 
handmade  products  of  a  semester's 
work,  to  children  from  the  Campus 
School  and  teachers  from  the  School 
of  Education. 

"My  students  have  been  displaying 
their  self-correcting  teaching  devices," 
explained  Jerry  Schultz,  teacher  and 
organizer  of  the  exhibit,  "but  the  spe- 
cial characteristic  of  the  event  is  that 
these  devices  are  made  specifically  for 
handicapped  children.   I  guess  you 
could  say  that  they  are  educational 
toys  in  the  most  literal  sense." 

A  member  of  the  Boston  College 
Division  of  Special  Education  and 
teacher  of  a  course  entitled  "Curricu- 
lum for  the  Handicapped,"  Schultz 
stated  that  even  though  handicapped 
children  have  special  needs,  teachers 
need  not  spend  a  fortune  to  meet  them. 

"Too  often,"  he  said,  "teachers  of 
the  handicapped  think  they  have  to 
spend  a  lot  of  money  on  special  edu- 
cational tools  from  industrial  firms, 
and  then,  many  times,  they  also  find 
that  the  tools  really  don't  fit  the  child's 
individual  needs.  By  developing  proj- 
ects like  those  exhibited  in  Campion, 
and  by  learning  about  curricula  in  the 
course,  I  feel  that  my  students  will  be 
better  able  to  decipher  what  industrial 
tools  will  be  most  practical,  both  fi- 
nancially for  the  school  and  for  the 
needs  of  the  children.  And  they  will 
have  some  background  so  they  can 
make  the  devices  themselves." 

Although  Schultz  gave  his  students 
almost  a  free  hand  in  developing  their 
"inventions,"  he  nevertheless  estab- 
lished a  few  important  guidelines. 
"It's  vitally  important  that  a  device  be 
safe,"  Schultz  explained,  "and  so  I 
warned  the  students  against  using 
glass  or  making  a  device  with  rough 
edges  or  with  protruding  screws.   I 
banned  lead  based  paint,  too  (that's 
a  major  cause  of  retardation  itself). 
And  the  devices  had  to  be  made  flexible 
enough  so  that  other  subjects  or  more 
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Special  ed.  teacher  Jerry  Schultz  demonstrates  a  self-correcting  telephone  toy,  created 
by  one  of  the  students  in  his  course,  "Curriculum  for  the  Handicapped." 


difficult  material  could  be  substituted. 
Most  important  of  all,  however,  the 
devices  had  to  be  self-correcting-  the 
main  idea  being  that  a  child  could  work 
with  it  quietly  in  the  classroom  and 
know  if  he  was  right  or  wrong  without 
the  constant  supervision  of  the  teacher." 

Indeed,  while  the  projects  were  de- 
signed to  be  used  quietly,  Schultz  said 
that  the  devices  need  not  be  dull,  and 
a  visit  to  the  exhibit  proved  that  he  was 
right. 

One  student,  Marylou  Curley,  built  a 
professional-looking  device-  a  long 
wooden  box  containing  a  series  of  par- 
titions, a  math  problem  placed  in  front 
of  each.  The  idea:  the  child  reads 
the  problem,  answers  it,  lifts  up  the 
partition,  watches  the  marbles 
come  out,  and  counts  them  to  see  if  he 
was  correct. 

Another  student,  Bill  Bourke,  de- 
veloped an  eye-catching  electrical 
computer,  simply  made  with  batteries 
and  some  Christmas  tree  lights.  The 
computer  was  composed  of  two  elec- 
trodes and  a  board  which  listed  sets  of 
questions  and  answers.   If  the  child 
matches  the  question  with  the  correct 
answer,  he  completes  the  electrical 
circuit;  and  a  light  flashes  on  to  tell 
him  he  is  right. 

Maria  LoBionda  devised  a  doll  that 
came  apart  and  could  be  put  back  to- 
gether again  by  matching  colored 


buttons.  Maria's  device  was  so  success- 
ful that  she  is  getting  the  design  copy- 
righted. And  soon,  according  to  Schultz, 
Maria  may  be  joined  by  some  com- 
panions. 

"After  Walt  Sanders  (WBZ-TV,  Bos- 
ton, Channel  4)  came  here  to  do  a  piece 
on  the  exhibit,"  Schultz  said,  "a  couple 
of  educational  toy  manufacturers  called 
to  inquire  about  possibly  marketing 
some  of  my  students'  devices.  Now, 
I  don't  know  where  all  of  this  is  going  — 
the  Campus  School  and  other  teachers 
have  expressed  interest  in  the  devices 
as  well,"  Schultz  continued  with  a  grin, 
"but  at  least  one  thing  is  certain  .  .  . 
My  students  know  that  they  can  be 
successful  inventors  when  they  need  to 
be,  and  that  will  be  an  invaluable  thing 
to  know  when  they  begin  their  profes- 
sional teaching  careers  next  year." 

Research 
on  the  Rise 

The  old  saw  about  half-begun  and 
well  done  might  be  bad  advice  for  a 
professor  trying  to  get  funds  for  his  re- 
search. According  to  Ed  Manning, 
assistant  director  of  the  Office  of  Re- 
search Administration,  "You've  got  to 
do  98  percent  of  the  work  before  you 
even  send  in  the  proposal." 


Manning  is  not  stretching  the  truth, 
at  least  not  very  far.  The  pressures  upon 
foundations  and  government  agen- 
cies -  tax  laws  which  govern  grants  and 
other  contributions,  political  emphasis 
on  certain  research  areas,  the  practical 
interest  of  the  agency  itself-  mean  that 
the  sources  of  money  are,  always  have 
been  and  probably  always  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  tap. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Boston  Col- 
lege is  not  tapping  them.  The  Boston 
College  Fact  Book  for  1972,  prepared 
by  the  Office  of  Institutional  Research 
and  Planning,  reports  more  than  $6 
million  in  sponsored  research  and  other 
sponsored  programs  during  the  aca- 
demic year  1971-72.   Moreover,  there 
has  been  a  steady  rise  in  research  over 
the  last  eight  years  according  to  the 
Fact  Book.   During  academic  1964-65, 
the  University  was  conducting  just 
under  $2.5  million  worth  of  sponsored 
research. 

Where  does  the  money  come  from 
and  whom  does  it  support?  Most  of  the 
grants  are  relatively  moderate  in  size 
and  they  support  research  in  education, 
science  and  the  social  sciences.  Money 
for  these  projects  comes  from  agencies 
like  HEW,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, the  Sontag  Foundation  and  similar 
associations.  More  than  $1  million 
toward  the  support  of  the  Space  Data 
Analysis  Laboratory  comes  from  the 
Electronic  Systems  Division  of  the  US 
Air  Force.  Amounts  as  small  as  a  few 
thousand  dollars  are  awarded  by  local 
governments  for  the  study  of  their 
school  systems. 

Manning  conducted  a  survey  of  Uni- 
versity research  which  breaks  down 
BC's  funding  according  to  training 
grants,  research  contracts  and  research 
grants.   In  the  first  category  are  almost 
$1.5  million  in  grants,  most  of  them 
from  divisions  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
Some  are  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  small  state  and  private 
agencies.  They  encompass  training  in 
education,  nursing,  social  work,  geology 
and  mathematics. 

Another  $1.68  million  goes  to  re- 
search grants,  again  largely  sponsored 
by  HEW  and  NSF,  although  many  of  the 
sponsoring  agencies  are  federal,  state 
and  local  governments,  as  well  as  pri- 
vate foundations  such  as  the  American 
Cancer  Society,  the  Carnegie  Commis- 
sion of  Higher  Education  and  the  Ford 
Foundation. 

Finally,  in  the  area  of  research  con- 
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tracts,  which  involve  University  services 
for  the  funding  agencies,  the  research 
administration  office  lists  sponsored 
research  worth  about  $1.7  million.  Con- 
tracts with  divisions  of  the  Air  Force 
account  for  a  little  over  $1.1  million  for 
this  type  of  research.  The  rest  comes 
mostly  from  local  governments  for 
educational  research  and  from  agencies 
sponsoring  research  in  the  sciences  and 
social  sciences. 

Manning's  office,  directed  by  Charles 
Flaherty,  who  is  also  a  state  representa- 
tive and  director  of  the  Boston  College 
Environmental  Center,  exists  to  keep 
track  of  the  amount  of  sponsored  re- 
search on  campus  and  to  help  counsel 
a  professor  or  institute  toward  an 
equitable  marriage  with  a  funding 
agency. 

"We  try  to  provide  information  on 
funding  agencies  and  most  important, 
funding  trends,"  Manning  said.  Those 
trends  can  change  from  year  to  year, 
sometimes  from  month  to  month,  with 
the  appointment  of  a  new  agency  di- 
rector or  with  governmental  pressure 
to  investigate  different  social  problems. 

But  the  changes  do  not  come  without 
warning  and  the  research  administra- 
tion office  usually  knows  pretty  well 
in  advance  when  an  agency  is  looking 
for  something  new.  The  office  pub- 
lishes a  monthly  newsletter,  Research 
Review,  with  an  internal  circulation  of 
about  600  faculty  members  and  admin- 
istrators.  In  addition,  it  subscribes  to 
about  100  newsletters  from  the  agencies 
themselves. 

When  soliciting  money  for  university 
research,  salesmanship  is  the  name  of 
the  game.  "You  have  to  tailor  your  pro- 
posal to  the  needs  of  the  agency,  or  you 
are  really  not  going  to  have  that  much 
of  a  chance,"  Manning  said.   Founda- 
tions try  to  spread  out  their  money 
regionally,  which  may  be  nice  if  you 
work  in  North  Dakota.   Since  BC  is 
competing  with  Harvard,  MIT,  BU  and 
about  30  other  possible  research  centers 
in  New  England,  the  going  is  a  bit 
rougher.  That  is  why  the  faculty  have 
to  put  in  the  extra  effort  before  a  pro- 
posal is  even  submitted.   "Remunera- 
tion only  begins,"  Manning  said,  "after 
most  of  the  work  is  done." 

One  of  the  biggest  recent  changes 
which  will  affect  the  funding  of  research 
is  the  replacement  of  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  Educational  Research  and  De- 
velopment by  the  National  Institute  of 
Education.  The  change  came  about, 
Manning  said,  because  the  old  center 


was  "spending  millions  and  the  end 
product  was  useless."  By  the  time  edu- 
cational research  was  concluded,  either 
it  was  outdated  or  it  had  only  very  local 
application. 

The  National  Institute  of  Education 
intends  to  update  and  revamp  the  whole 
idea  of  educational  research.   It  will 
concentrate  on  methodology,  asking 
not  so  much  what  you  want  to  do,  as 
how  you  intend  to  do  it.  The  Institute 
is  an  example  of  a  general  truth.   Foun- 
dations want  to  know  more  than  the 
basic  research  idea.  They  want  assur- 
ance that  the  personnel  and  the  facilities 
are  there  to  carry  the  project  through  to 
the  end. 

Another  research  trend  is  an  em- 
phasis on  university  cooperation  with 
industry-  research  which  will  help 
industries  to  redirect  their  technology. 
A  prime  example,  with  the  deflation 
of  the  space  program,  is  the  application 
of  NASA  technology  to  social  problems. 

There  is  a  big  push  among  founda- 
tions, Manning  said,  for  interdisciplinary 
research.  He  referred  to  BC's  student- 
initiated  project,  funded  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  as  a  good  example. 
The  project  brings  together  students 
from  the  sciences  and  social  sciences 
to  study  problems  of  pollution. 

One  field  of  study  which  usually  loses 
out  when  it  comes  time  to  hand  the 
cash  around  is  the  humanities.  There 
are  some  private  foundations  which 
help  support  the  liberal  arts,  but  the 
federal  government,  which  supplies 
most  of  the  research  money,  has  been 
more  interested  in  the  practical  bene- 
fits of  research  in  the  sciences  and  social 
sciences.  With  the  growing  interest  in 
interdisciplinary  research,  however, 
the  federal  government  has  begun  to 
open  the  door  to  the  English  and  phil- 
osophy professors  -  but  only  if  they 
promise  to  work  with  the  chemists  and 
political  scientists. 

Related  to  the  trend  in  interdisci- 
plinary research  is  the  fact  that  institutes 
are  beginning  to  be  funded  rather  than 
individuals.  This  is  largely  because  the 
reporting  procedures  at  tax  time  are 
the  same  whether  a  foundation  awards 
a  grant  to  an  institute  or  a  single  person. 
But  it  also  reflects  the  desire  of  agencies 
to  have  more  university  resources 
brought  to  bear  upon  a  research  prob- 
lem. 

The  question  which  for  years  has 
been  only  vaguely  answered  is,  "How 
does  BC  benefit  from  externally  spon- 
sored research?"  On  the  plus  side,  a 
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grant  can  pick  up  part  or  all  of  a  pro- 
fessor's salary  for  the  year.  It  can  help 
support  graduate  students  involved  in 
the  project.   In  the  sciences,  at  least, 
it  can  help  pay  for  equipment  which  is 
often  used  by  undergraduates  when  it 
is  not  in  use  by  the  researchers.  And 
the  claim  stands  that  research  helps 
improve  the  quality  of  teaching. 

On  the  minus  side  are  the  cost  of 
research  to  the  University  and  the  prob- 
lem of  space.  Most  grants  make  some 
provision  for  overhead,  but  with  infla- 
tion it  is  usually  not  enough.  The  Uni- 
versity must  absorb  what  is  left  over. 
The  question  is  not  so  much  whether  the 
University  loses  money  over  research, 
but  whether  it  makes  enough  revenue 
from  research  to  justify  the  amount  on 
campus.  Which  brings  up  the  space 
problem.  "Can  a  university  which  is 
already  straining  its  physical  plant  con- 
tinue to  give  a  large  amount  of  space 
to  research?  The  questions  are  being 
given  serious  attention,  but  there  are 
no  real  answers  yet. 

What  the  funding  agencies  get  from 
research  is  a  different  story.  Many  of 
them  get  practical  answers  to  problems 
with  which  they  are  directly  concerned. 
Others  have  a  philanthropical  bent. 
Their  capital  comes  from  donors  who 
asked  that  it  be  used  for  specific  kinds 
of  research,  like  cancer  or  minority 
studies.  The  only  tangible  benefit  to 
these  foundations  is  a  certain  amount 
of  publicity,  a  few  quiet  thank  you's 
and  the  knowledge  that  they  have  been 
of  service. 

Community 
Conscience 

Boston,  considered  by  many  the  most 
cerebral  urban  center  in  the  country, 
is  deep  in  the  maze  of  fiscal  perplexity. 
Its  many  colleges  and  universities  af- 
ford the  city  untold  assets  in  terms  of 
research  and  education.   But,  according 
to  City  Councilman  Joseph  M.  Tierney, 
it  is  these  same  assets  that  cost  the  city 
millions  of  dollars  each  year  in  lost  tax 
revenue. 

Boston  College,  along  with  seven 
other  area  universities,  is  conducting 
a  study  to  determine  what  economic 
impact  the  universities  and  their  con- 
stituencies have  on  Boston  and  its  en- 
virons. 

Earlier  this  year  Tierney  called  for 
tax  assessor  Theodore  V.  Anzalone  to 
send  exempt  institutions  "voluntary 
tax  bills"  for  one  third  the  average  per- 
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square-foot  tax  paid  by  householders 
and  businesses  in  the  city. 

Tierney  said  these  bills  total  $6.8 
million  from  property  holdings  of  the 
Massachusetts  Port  Authority,  the  Bos- 
ton Redevelopment  Authority,  the 
city's  four  largest  colleges  (including 
Boston  College),  and  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital. 

In  a  conversation  with  bridge  Coun- 
cilman Tierney  stated  that  he  arrived 
at  a  $250,000  "voluntary  tax  bill"  for 
Boston  College  based  on  its  almost 
4.2  million  square  footage  of  land  in  the 
City  of  Boston  as  listed  on  the  tax  as- 
sessors rolls.  He  continued  that  a  levy 
of  six  cents  per  square  foot  on  Boston 
College  land  holdings  in  the  city  is 
considerably  less  than  an  average  17.4 
cents  per  foot  paid  on  taxed  properties. 

According  to  the  Campus  Planning 
Office  in  Higgins  Hall  only  190,300 
square  feet  of  BC  property  are  in  Bos- 
ton, but  BC  has  almost  4.9  million  square 
feet  in  Newton. 

Last  August  the  City  Council  passed 
a  resolution  calling  for  Mayor  White  to 
send  tax-exempt  institutions  "voluntary 
tax  bills." 

Boston  Municipal  Research  Bureau 
executive  director  Joseph  R.  Barresi, 
when  interviewed  by  bridge  said, 
"The  mayor  is  trying  to  come  up  with 
some  sensible  basis  for  getting  money 
out  of  tax-exempt  institutions.  The 
fact  is  there's  a  guy  working  on  it  now 
at  City  Hall.  He's  working  on  a  legis- 
lative program  dealing  with  tax-exempt 
nstitutions,  trying  to  work  out  a  rational 
way  of  getting  money  out  of  these 
institutions.  Of  course,  tax-exempt 
educational  institutions  provide  ser- 
vices for  the  city. 

"I  don't  think  that  anything  can  be 
done  just  in  the  City  of  Boston.   If  any- 
thing is  going  to  be  done,  it  will  have 
to  be  on  a  statewide  basis.  On  the  other 
hand,  outside  of  Boston  this  tax-exempt 
status  of  educational  institutions  is  not 
considered  a  major  problem.   If  any 
program  for  sharing  the  costs  of  having 
tax-exempt  institutions  within  your 
borders  develops,  it's  going  to  come 
out  in  a  broad  package  dealing  with 
taxation  generally." 

The  state  legislature,  by  statute,  can 
require  something  from  tax-exempt 
institutions.   If  a  constitutional  issue  is 
involved,  then  the  state  jurisdiction 
holds  no  water.  Mayor  White  has  been 
attempting  to  expand  the  city's  tax 
base  for  some  time  and  his  aborted 
Committee  on  the  Urban  University 
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A  middle  campus  view  of  the  new  dormitories  being  built  for  BC  by  the  Flatley 
Company.  At  the  end  of  January,  the  campus  planning  office  was  aiming  for  a 
February  15  opening  date  for  the  first  building  of  four. 


sought  various  services  in  lieu  of  taxes 
from  the  city's  educational  institutions. 

Conceivably  the  entire  issue  is  an 
overworked  exercise  in  argument.  That 
is,  tax-exempt  property  is  not  the 
cause  of  the  city's  problems  and  if  this 
property  were  taxed  the  city's  fiscal 
difficulties  would  not  dissipate  ap- 
preciably. The  54  percent  total  of 
tax-exempt  land  illustrated  on  television 
several  weeks  ago  by  Mayor  White  in- 
cludes those  lands  owned  by  city,  state 
and  federal  government  agencies.   In 
fact,  the  largest  tax-exempt  land  owner 
in  Boston  is  the  city  government  itself. 
This  54  percent  figure  becomes  some- 
what distorted  when  all  facts  are  taken 
into  account. 

Perhaps,  specifically  as  regards  pri- 
vate colleges  and  universities  in  the 
city,  the  tax-exempt  institutions  should 
continue  to  do  what  they  do  best  - 
teach,  conduct  research,  and  provide 
some  kind  of  viable  community  service. 

The  Boston  School  Committee  voted 
recently  to  request  formal  commitment 
of  plant,  program  and  personnel  of 
Greater  Boston  colleges  and  univer- 
sities to  the  school  children  of  Boston. 

It  is  this  area  of  service  in  lieu  of 
taxes  that  private  colleges  and  uni- 
versities might  explore.  If  not  in  an 
effort  to  demonstrate  their  social  con- 


sciences, then  more  pragmatically  to 
insure  their  survival  in  a  society  de- 
manding more  from  its  educational 
institutions. 

Requiem  for 
an  Institute 

The  Institute  of  Human  Sciences  has 
been  an  impressive  sounding,  but  little 
understood  research  center  on  the 
Boston  College  campus.   In  1964  it  was 
no  more  than  an  idea  in  the  mind  of 
then  president  Michael  P.  Walsh,  SJ, 
who  pictured  an  urban-oriented  fa- 
cility which  would  provide  services  to 
the  community-at-large.   It  developed 
gradually,  throughout  administrative 
friction  and  financial  instability,  into  a 
center  for  the  study  of  a  wide  range  of 
social  problems. 

Butthe  administration  was  unsatisfied 
with  the  performance  of  the  IHS,  both 
financially-  although  institute  mem- 
bers were  beginning  to  demonstrate 
what  they  believed  to  be  strong  revenue 
possibilities  -  and  in  terms  of  prestige. 
At  the  beginning  of  January,  Charles 
Donovan,  SJ  Senior  Vice  President  and 
Dean  of  Faculties  announced  the  termi- 
nation of  the  eight  year  old  research 
center. 
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The  closing  may  seem  more  than  it 
is,  namely  the  elimination  of  the  insti- 
tute's budget  and  the  removal  of  its 
office  space  in  McGuinn  Hall,  the  social 
sciences  building.  The  sponsored  re- 
search now  in  progress-  more  than 
$600,000  worth  -  will  continue  until 
completion  and  the  institute  will  re- 
tain its  present  offices  until  the  end  of 
the  year.  Most  of  the  institute  mem- 
bers, including  director  Marc  Fried, 
former  director  Demetrius  latridis, 
former  associate  director  Andre  Daniere 
and  others,  are  tenured  members  of 
other  BC  departments  and  are  expected 
to  return  to  their  individual  teaching 
and  research  responsibilities.   "The 
Urban  and  Social  Change  Review,"  a 
bi-annual  publication  concerned  with 
contemporary  social  issues  which  the 
IHS  founded  in  1969  will  have  to  be 
sponsored  by  another  University 
agency  if  it  is  to  continue  to  publish. 

What  may  be  effected  is  the  Univer- 
sity's ability  to  bring  urban-oriented  re- 
search onto  the  campus.  Marc  Fried, 
when  he  accepted  the  position  as  di- 
rector of  the  IHS  in  1964,  "felt  this  kind 
of  institute  was  precisely  what  was 
needed  in  this  area."  As  the  IHS  be- 
came more  established  on  campus, 
Fried  continued,  "for  various  reasons 
that  are  not  entirely  clear,  it  remained 
a  kind  of  persona  non  grata  in  the  Uni- 
versity. Many  of  the  faculty  knew  very 
little  about  it,  were  resentful  of  what 
they  did  and  did  not  know  and  all  we 
received  were  negative  responses." 
But  according  to  a  report  drafted  by 
the  institute  last  May,  the  cost  to  the 
University  was  finally  being  offset  by 
IHS  revenues,  including  research 
grants.   If  these  were  signs  of  a  prom- 
ising future,  they  came  too  late.   In 
the  end,  the  University  could  not 
afford  to  maintain  an  institute  which 
took  eight  years  to  get  off  the  ground. 

Students 
Study  Sexuality 

A  new  non-credit  course  on  "Human 
Sexuality"  is  offered  to  BC  students 
this  semester  by  the  University  Com- 
mittee on  Sex  Education.  This  series  of 
Wednesday  evening  lectures  will  be  a 
presentation  of  candid  and  compre- 
hensive information  concerning  the 
psychological,  physiological  and  moral 
aspects  of  human  sexuality. 

Following  each  lecture  students  par- 
ticipate in  small  coed  discussion  ses- 


sions with  graduate  student  leaders. 
The  discussions  provide  an  opportunity 
for  students  to  share  reactions  to  the 
lectures  and  exchange  information  and 
ideas. 

The  leaders  have  been  trained  by  the 
committee  which  conceives  of  the 
discussion  leader's  role  as  one  "not  to 
impart  information,  but  to  protect  the 
egos  of  the  group  and  to  develop  a 
common  trust  so  that  the  student  can 
create  his  own  individual  value  system" 
said  Dorothy  Mahoney,  chairwoman 
of  the  University  Sex  Education  Com- 
mittee. 

The  group  leaders  meet  weekly  with 
consulting  faculty  members  Bernard 
O'Brien,  Alice  Jeghelian,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Stanton,  and  Dorothy  Mahoney 
in  order  to  confer  about  particular 
issues  that  develop  within  the  groups. 

The  committee  invited  Dr.  Jolane 
Solomon,  assistant  professor  of  biology, 
and  John  R.  McCall,  S.J.,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  psychology  and  religion,  to 
lecture.  The  committee  was  created 
last  spring  to  implement  the  earlier 
recommendation  of  the  CORSE  com- 
mittee that  a  multi-dimensional  sex 
education  program  be  created  for  BC. 

Early  in  their  work,  the  committee 
members  learned  that  a  wide  variety 
of  approaches  to  sex  education  are 
currently  in  use  at  schools  throughout 
the  country.  Traditionally  the  topic  of 
human  sexuality  has  been  incorporated 
into  courses  on  marriage  and  the  family, 
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psychology,  or  theology,  or  the  more 
recently  developed  courses  on  "sexual 
hygiene." 

However,  the  model  that  the  course 
at  BC  is  based  on  was  evolved  by  Dr. 
Philip  Sarrel  and  his  colleagues  at 
Yale.  Committee  members  visited  Dr. 
Sarrel  last  spring  and  learned  that  his 
format  had  been  developed  over  a 
four  year  period  with  the  participation 
of  some  5,000  students  at  Yale,  Mt. 
Holyoke,  Amherst,  Brown,  Smith, 
Albertus  Magnus,  Dartmouth  and  the 
University  of  Massachusetts.  This  back- 
ground of  experience,  Dr.  Sarrel  feels, 
demonstrates  undeniably  the  success 
and  value  of  the  format  of  the  lecture 
to  a  mixed  audience  followed  by  peer 
group  discussions. 

The  purpose  of  the  discussion  is  to 
permit  students  to  react  to  the  lecture 
materials  with  their  peers,  to  share 
their  ideas  and  diverse  points  of  view 
on  the  issues  of  personal  sexuality. 
According  to  Dr.  Sarrel,  it  is  also  done 
to  provide  the  student  with  an  oppor- 
tunity "to  practice  using  the  language 
of  sexuality-  something  that  many 
have  never  done." 


Winging  through 
the  West 


At  times  Father  Monan's  first  swing 
through  the  alumni  clubs  in  the  Far 
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Mary  Ellen  McElroy  discusses  the  content  of  a  new  noncredit  course  on  "Human  Sexuality" 
with  an  interested  BC  student.   The  course  was  created  by  the  University  Sex  Education 
Committee  to  provide  "a  multi-dimensional  education  program"  here  at  BC. 
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West  resembled  a  presidential  cam- 
paign at  full  steam.  On  the  last  day  of 
his  week  long  visit  the  president  tra- 
velled from  San  Diego  to  Boston  with 
stops  in  five  cities  in  between  and 
receptions  in  Portland  and  Seattle. 

But  he's  a  popular  campaigner  draw- 
ing relatively  large  groups  at  each  of 
the  five  cities  where  he  spoke.  More 
than  80  alumni  including  a  contingent 
from  the  Class  of  72  turned  out  at  the 
Olympic  Club  in  San  Francisco  to  hear 
the  president  explain  his  attitudes  on 
higher  education  and  to  give  a  sum- 
mary of  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  of  Colleges  which  he  had 
just  attended  in  San  Francisco. 

Altogether  170  alumni  turned  out  in 
five  cities  to  honor  the  new  president. 
In  Portland,  where  only  16  alumni 
appear  on  the  roles,  14  appeared  at  the 
lunch. 

With  dinners  in  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Diego  and  Seattle  and 
the  luncheon  in  Portland  and  the 
meeting  in  San  Francisco,  the  president 
also  found  time  to  be  interviewed  on 
radio,  television  and  in  several  news- 
papers. Speaking  mostly  as  a  philoso- 
pher responding  to  the  technological 
prognostications  of  the  "Future  Shock" 
set  he  also  had  occasion  to  respond  to 
some  unexpected  questions  -  such  as 
when  San  Diego's  award  winning  news 
commentator  Harold  Keen  asked  if  it 
was  possible  for  evolutionism  and 
theology  to  coexist  peacefully. 

Surprising  questions  came  from  the 
alumni  also.  Great  interest  was  ex- 
pressed in  admissions  figures,  women 
in  the  schools,  financial  aid  programs 
and  SAT  scores.   Inquiries  concerning 
hair,  dress,  theology-  those  questions 
which  were  most  prevalent  a  few  years 
ago-  had  all  but  disappeared. 

Despite  the  heavy  rains,  a  flu  epi- 
demic, cancelled  airplane  flights  and 
missed  meals,  the  president  kept  up 
his  200  mile  an  hour  pace  throughout 
the  trip  impressing  all  those  whom  he 
visited  with  his  youth,  vitality  and  di- 
rection. 


Bucci  Wins 
Scanlan  Award 


The  Thomas  F.  Scanlan  Award  will 
highlight  the  34th  Annual  Varsity  Club 
Dinner  to  be  held  this  Sunday  at  Roberts 
Center.   Recently  elected  Vermont 
Governor  Thomas  P.  Salmon,  '54,  will 


be  among  the  head  table  guests. 

David  Bucci  (ED  73),  will  receive  the 
annual  award  reserved  for  the  senior 
football  player  who  exhibits  excellence 
in  both  athletics  and  academics.  David, 
a  flanker  and  co-captain  of  the  team, 
has  maintained  an  88.3  average  through- 
out his  college  career. 

A  native  of  Syracuse,  New  York, 
David  was  elected  all-city,  all-state  and 
ail-American  (Honorable  Mention) 
for  his  performance  at  Hennington 
High  School. 

Upon  coming  to  Boston  College  as 
a  210  pound  running  back,  Dave  was 
asked  by  his  coach  to  lose  25  pounds 
and  switch  to  a  flanker  position.  Dave 
made  no  fuss  but  simply  dropped  the 
extra  weight  and  accepted  the  rather 
difficult  transition. 

David  finished  the  1972  season  as 
the  team's  second  leading  receiver  with 
17  receptions  for  a  total  of  183  yards. 
In  rushing,  he  made  18  carries  for  196 
yards,  an  impressive  10.9  yard  average. 

"He's  a  courageous  player,"  com- 
mented a  friend.   Last  year,  in  a  game 
against  Texas  Tech,  David  incurred  a 
broken  wrist,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
game  was  over  that  he  admitted  to  the 
injury. 

Following  graduation,  David  plans 
to  attend  Syracuse  University  for  grad- 
uate study  in  special  education. 


Seeing  with 
Your  Own  Eyes 

Rather  than  an  art  class  in  Renoir  or 
Rembrandt,  Cecil  Wylde's  Visual  Work- 
shop (a  three-credit  course  offered 
through  BC's  fine  arts  department)  is 
a  class  in  discovery-  in  seeing  with 
your  own  eyes,  in  visual  self-discovery. 

"And  it's  so  hard  to  do  this  in  these 
days  of  corporate  image  symbols,  of 
uniformity,"  says  Wylde,  himself  a 
practicing  visual  artist.  "It's  difficult 
to  rely  on  one's  own  intelligence,  on 
one's  own  creativity.  We  are  all  capable, 
everyone  has  it  in  him  (all  children 
draw)  but  these  capabilities  are  hidden 
beneath  another  person's  vision  -  how 
someone  else  sees  something.  We  are 
encouraged  to  be  incomplete  people. 
We  are  cut  off  from  a  large  part  of  life. 
Most  of  our  work  here  in  this  class 
is  breaking  down  conditioning,  coming 
to  grips  with  ourselves  visually.   For 
it  is  only  you  who  can  bring  these 


things  out  of  yourself.  There  are  so 
many  different  ways  of  seeing  things, 
so  many  parts  to  what  we  see.  The  parts, 
the  fragments,  the  visual  elements  are 
where  we  begin.  The  breaking  down 
of  what  we  see." 

Exploration  of  the  visual  elements 
begins  with  the  dot,  for  dots  are  all 
around  us.  The  problem  assignment 
(given  each  week  by  the  instructor) 
may  read:  "Choose  a  type  of  dot,  look 
at  it  closely,  then  transfer  it  to  a  design 
by  repeating  and  organizing  this  dot. 
Let  the  dot  speak  to  you.  And,  finally, 
prepare  a  name-tag  or  self-symbol. 
Be  true  to  yourself."  Other  assign- 
ments include  those  in  line  (with  two 
lines  indicate  as  many  relationships 
as  possible  -  your  explorations  and 
solutions  should  be  pleasing  to  look  at); 
shape,  space  and  perspective;  texture, 
mass,  systems  of  order  (list  systems  men 
use  to  build  or  make  things  -  shelter, 
transportation,  etc.).   Problem  assign- 
ments also  delve  into  self-discovery: 
the  putting  together  of  an  autobio- 
graphical box,  for  example;  an  objective 
self  portrait,  a  subjective  self-portrait 
and  later,  a  synthesis  of  the  two. 

"And  don't  try  to  figure  out  what 
/  want  in  these  problems,"  says  Wylde, 
"the  problems  are  meant  to  be  inter- 
preted by  each  person.  There  are  no 
stock  answers."  The  problems,  he  ex- 
plains, are  meant  to  develop  generally 
what  any  "effective  visual  artist  goes 
through"  -  urging  the  student  then  to 
apply  this  to  his  own  situation,  dis- 
covering his  own  materials,  his  own 
tools.   "After  all,  for  the  artist  who  in- 
vented oil,  where  it  came  from  was 
his  own  experimentation  with  ma- 
terials, his  own  mind,  his  own  creativ- 
ity."  Rather  than  lecturing  from  the 
top  of  his  mount,  Wylde  urges  his  stu- 
dents to  discover  visual  principles  for 
themselves.   "I  give  them  what  I  can  as 
a  visual  artist.   I  learn  from  them.   Hope- 
fully in  this  class,  the  student  can  gain 
greater  self-awareness,  insight  and 
perhaps  respect  for  the  process  of 
creation." 

The  second  semester  workshop  con- 
tinues further  into  this  exploration, 
concentrating  even  more  on  self- 
awareness  and  projects  which  center 
more  around  the  assembling,  the  put- 
ting back  together  of  those  fragments, 
those  visual  elements  into  something 
whole  -  a  person,  a  plant,  a  mechanical 
object  -  not  in  the  standard  still  life, 
but  examining  all  the  properties  of  the 
whole. 
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Sports 


More  Schussing  Than  Booming 


—  by  C.  J.  MacDonald 

Most  people  -  even  if  they  haven't 
gone  so  far  as  to  strap  on  a  pair  of  skis  - 
are  fascinated  by  the  speed,  precision, 
and  daring  of  competitive  skiing.  Some 
may  even  dream  of  becoming  one  of 
these  kamikaze  hill  bombers.  But  any- 
one who  has  taken  his  "snowplow"  up- 
country  can  certainly  appreciate  the 
rhythmic  grace  of  these  athletes  who 
make  it  all  look  so  effortless. 

Boston  College,  a  charter  member  of 
the  NEISC  (New  England  Intercollegiate 
Ski  Conference),  has  been  represented 
on  the  local  schuss-boom  circuit  since 
the1930's.  In  less  than  10  years  the  con- 
ference has  nearly  doubled  in  size- 
now  including  approximately  28  mem- 
ber teams  and  three  provisional  status 
teams  in  a  three  division  league.  The 
growth  of  competitive  skiing  on  both 
the  high  school  and  college  levels  is  due 
to  the  increased  popularity  of  the  sport 
generally-  as  evidenced  by  longer  lift 
lines! 

BC  races  against  the  eight  other  teams 

-  AIC,  Amherst,  Bentley,  BU,  North- 
eastern, Princeton,  Tufts,  and  U  Mass- 
in  the  Osborne  Division.   Each  of  the 
nine  teams  fields  a  six-man  squad  at  all 
the  regular  meets.  Team  members  get 
two  runs  in  each  event  -  slalom  and 
giant  slalom.  The  time  of  the  run  ranges 
anywhere  from  30  to  45  seconds  for  the 
slalom  and  70  to  90  seconds  for  the 
giant  slalom.  The  times  of  the  top  four 
finishers  on  each  team  are  used  to  de- 
termine the  winning  team.  Should  a 
team  fail  to  have  four  skiers  complete 
the  course,  a  prescribed  time  of  110 
percent  of  the  slowest  run  in  the  event 
by  any  team  is  included  in  their  team 
total  to  give  them  four  finishers.  Thus, 
team  competitive  skiing  does  differ 
from  the  individual  competitions-  as 
seen  in  the  Winter  Olympics  -  in  that 
winning  is  more  often  due  to  the  over- 
all consistency  of  the  team  rather  than 
one  outstanding  performance. 


"This  year's  edition  is  a  fine  repre- 
sentative. There  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  talented  skiers  com- 
peting for  varsity  spots  on  the  team," 
said  Coach  Bill  Toof  (BC  '69),  a  former 
four-year  member  of  the  BC  ski  team. 
Coach  Toof  has  served  in  his  official 
capacity  since  his  junior  year-  the  '68 
edition  of  the  ski  team,  which  went  on 
to  win  the  division  championship.   Pre- 
vious to  that  there  had  only  been  a 
faculty  moderator-  no  coach  as  such. 
Also  indicative  of  the  improvement  in 
the  organization  of  the  team,  as  well  as 
of  its  higher  level  of  performance,  is  the 
implementation  of  a  video-tape  ma- 
chine at  their  practice  sessions  at  Pros- 
pect Hill  in  Waltham.  This  allows  the 


skier  to  see  his  own  mistakes  and  adjust 
accordingly. 

Admittedly  biased,  the  coach  de- 
clared his  troops  to  be  "the  most  dedi- 
cated athletes  in  the  school."  Scoff,  you 
may  say.  But  the  conditioning  of  the 
athletes  begins  long  before  the  most 
eager  ski  slopes  are  snuggled  under  the 
white  stuff.  The  second  week  of  Octo- 
ber, 40  hopefuls  (including  several 
women)  showed  up  at  the  organiza- 
tional meeting  -  a  number  quickly  re- 
duced to  24  after  a  few  weeks  of  con- 
ditioning. The  glamour  of  skiing  com- 
petition (with  the  first  meet  then  in  the 
distant  future,  the  end  of  January)  musti 
have  faded  for  some  -  if  not  during  the 
daily  five  to  seven  mile  run  then  cer- 
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A  be-goggled  Phil  Martin  sharpens  his  edges  before  the  next  run. 
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tainly  by  the  end  of  one  of  the  daily 
hour-long  soccer  games.   Running  and 
soccer  — wind,  sharp  reactions,  stronger 
leg  muscles.  All  this  to  be  followed  by 
daily  skiing  from  January  1,  through 
March  18.   If  not  the  MOST  dedicated 
athletes  at  BC  certainly,  at  least,  AS 
dedicated  as  those  in  any  other  sport. 

An  eight-man  varsity,  or  A,  squad 
goes  north  for  its  meets  while  two  six- 
man  squads  compete  Tuesday  nights  in 
the  local  area.  The  varsity  squad  in- 
cludes five  of  last  year's  six  lettermen  - 
Tim  Cyr,  Jim  "Spider"  Finnerty,  Tim 
Soule,  Tim  Van  Camp,  and  Phil  Martin. 
There  is  no  captain.  This  alone  is  indica- 
tive of  the  closeness  of  the  team.  Their 
spirit  is  not  reflected  in  the  locker  bang- 
ing method  of  "psyching"  effective  in 
other  sports.   In  that  sense,  competitive 
skiing  requires  more  of  a  personal 
psyching.  Their  spirit  comes  perhaps 
from  the  right  combination  of  com- 
plementary personalities  and  the  neces- 
sity of  TEAM  consistency,  as  well  as  from 
their  common  love  of  the  sport.   (All  of 
them  still  ski  for  relaxation  when  not 
under  the  pressures  of  a  structured 
course  or  a  ticking  stopwatch.) 

Tim  Cyr  (A&S  74)  is  the  Trojan  Horse 
style  member  of  the  squad  -  slipping 


onto  enemy  slopes  very  quietly  and 
modestly  (even  bashfully)  only  to  steal 
away  by  the  end  of  the  season  as  one  of 
the  top  10  skiers  in  the  division,  a  "super 
skier,"  according  to  his  coach.  Although 
he  got  an  early  start  -  skiing  the  slopes 
of  Maine  by  the  age  of  four  -  Tim  had 
to  overcome  other  obstacles  during  his 
grammar  school  years  which  might  have 
discouraged  anyone  else  from  ever 
looking  at  snow  again  -  a  broken  left 
leg,  a  broken  right  leg,  a  rebroken  left 
leg,  and  finally,  the  removal  of  cartilage 
from  his  right  knee.   But  obviously  his 
luck  has  changed  in  the  past  nine  years, 
as  he  skied  for  and  coached  his  high 
school  team  and  has  become  the  pre- 
mier member  of  BC's  ski  team. 

Right  on  his  heels  is  Jim  "Spider" 
Finnerty  (A&S  73),  more  of  an  extrovert 
perhaps  but  equally  talented.   Helping 
to  harness  this  talent  through  the  proper 
gates  has  been  one  of  Coach  Toof's 
more  pleasant  duties. 

Tim  Soule  (SOM  74)  is  very  business- 
like in  his  approach.   His  excellent 
preparation  —  17  years  of  skiing  in- 
cluding competition  as  a  member  of  a 
well-organized  high  school  team-  has 
stood  him  in  good  stead  on  the  varsity 
roster.  Another  "downeaster," 
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Urn  "Spider"  Finnerty  races  toward  the  next  gate  in  slalom  competition. 


raised  in  Maine,  he  enjoys  skiing  at 
Sugarloaf  in  the  New  England  area. 
But  the  slopes  of  Colorado  do  have  a  spe- 
cial allure  for  him  -  "There's  so  much 
room  out  there!" 

Another  unusual  story  is  that  of  Tim 
VanCamp  (A&S  73),  who  took  up  skiing 
in  Ohio  during  his  sophomore  year  in 
high  school  —  one  year  after  open  heart 
surgery.   Having  moved  to  Framingham, 
Massachusetts,  for  his  senior  year  of 
high  school,  he  really  has  come  into 
his  own  at  BC.   From  his  original  nick- 
name of  "Raindance,"  due  to  his  some- 
what inconsistent  turns,  he  has  de- 
veloped into  perhaps  the  most  con- 
sistent member  of  the  team  having  a 
string  of  11  straight  meets  last  year 
without  a  serious   mistake. 

Rounding  out  the  starting  quintet 
is  the  French  gentleman,  Philippe  (Phil) 
Martin  (A&S  75)  —  the  only  sophomore. 
Position  on  the  starting  roster  is  not 
determined  by  seniority,  however,  but 
by  ability.  Phil  supplemented  his  pre- 
season training  over  the  Christmas 
holidays  with  some  skiing  in  France, 
where  his  parents  now  make  their  home. 

As  in  other  sports,  there  is  a  methodi- 
cal ritual  followed  by  the  athletes  in 
preparation  for  a  meet.   Each  skier  is 
equipped  with  two  pairs  of  skis  —  one 
pair  for  each  event.  The  night  before 
a  race  the  edges  are  sharpened  and 
bindings  are  checked.  The  day  of  the 
meet  starts  early- 6  am.  The  racer 
walks  up  the  course  making  mental 
notes  of  the  terrain,  the  succession  of 
gates  and  any  irregularities  on  the  sur- 
face. Skis  are  waxed,  the  pre-game 
meal  -  not  necessarily  steak  on  this 
team  -  is  eaten,  and  the  process  of 
personal  psyching  rolls  into  high  gear. 
All  this  for  a  couple  of  downhill  runs  - 
each  over  in  a  matter  of  seconds. 

The  meets,  which  usually  take  place 
on  Saturday  and  Sunday  mornings,  are 
held  in  such  areas  as  the  Middlebury 
College  Snow  Bowl,  the  Dartmouth 
College  Ski  Way,  and  Pleasant  Moun- 
tain in  Maine.  Racers  prefer  a  slick, 
icy  surface  -  relying  on  their  sharp 
edges  for  control.   However,  nothing 
short  of  a  bare  mountain  or  a  "fog  out" 
has  been  known  to  cause  the  cancella- 
tion of  a  meet. 

The  73  season  closes  out  on  March 
17  and  18,  with  the  Collegiate  Alpine 
Invitational  Championships.   So,  even 
if  your  own  particular  brand  of  skiing 
involves  a  bit  more  booming  than 
schussing,  why  not  come  out  to  see  how 
easy  BC's  ski  team  makes  it  all  seem! 
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Alumni  Profile 


A  Political 

Architect  Plans 
A  Stronger  House 

—  by  Rich  Morrison 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill  doesn't  forget  old 
friends.  The  night  of  Congressman 
O'Neill's  election  as  Majority  Leader  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  party 
night  in  Washington.   During  a  get-to- 
gether at  the  International  Club  with 
family  and  friends,  the  thorough-bred 
Bostonian  (in  typical  fashion)  broke  out 
into  rousing  song  with  some  of  the  old 
BC  crowd.  Above  the  melodic  din,  Tip's 
dulcet  tones  could  be  heard  leading  an 
impromptu  chorus  of  For  Boston,  the 
traditional  fight  song  of  the  Heights, 
written  by  T.  J.  Hurley  in  1885.   It  was 
the  Class  of  1936  all  over  again. 

One  of  BC's  most  illustrious  alumni 
to  date,  sociable  energy  notwith- 
standing, Tip  did  not  forge  his  political 
career  by  throwing  parties.  His  commit- 
ment to  the  welfare  of  the  people  he 
represents  goes  back  to  his  student 
days.  O'Neill  has  not  lost  an  election 
since  1936  when,  as  a  Boston  College 


senior,  he  lost  a  seat  on  the  City  Council 
by  a  mere  1 50  votes.   His  36  year  fling 
with  politics  has  been  on  the  upswing 
ever  since,  the  most  recent  stopover 
being  the  majority  leader's  seat,  left 
vacant  after  the  tragic  plane  crash  that 
killed  Louisiana  representative  Hale 
Boggs  last  fall. 

The  burly  Irishman  is  described  by 
his  son  Michael  as  a  "super-fan"  of 
Boston  College.   His  career  reflects 
his  BC  education  and  the  strict  Irish 
Catholic  upbringing  in  Cambridge, 
where  his  family  settled  after  immi- 
grating from  County  Cork.  When  the 
legislature  allows  him  some  free  time 
(he  spends  about  12  days  a  month 
home),  he  is  in  Cambridge,  where  he 
lives  with  his  wife,  Mildred.  Of  their 
five  children,  Rosemary,  29,  works  for 
the  State  Department  in  Washington, 
Susan,  26,  is  a  teacher  in  Virginia, 
Tom  3rd,  27,  was  just  elected  to  the 
Massachusetts  legislature,  Christopher, 
23  is  a  recent  BC  graduate  and  Michael, 
21,  is  presently  a  student  at  Boston  Col- 
lege. 

After  engaging  in  a  few  novice  es- 
pionage techniques  in  an  attempt  to 
learn  the  congressman's  home  phone 
number  in  Cambridge,  one  colleague 
suggested  simply,  "Why  don't  you  try 
the  phone  book?"  I  did  and  discovered 
that  O'Neill  makes  it  easy  for  his  con- 
stituents to  keep  in  touch  with  him. 
bridge  contacted  O'Neill  shortly  after 
his  recent  election  and  asked  him  if 
he  saw  any  difficulty  setting  priorities 
between  his  role  as  congressman  and 
as  majority  leader.  His  quick  reply  was, 
"There's  no  question  about  it.  My 
constituents  come  first.  And  I'm  dedi- 
cated to  serving  them  with  all  my  ability. 
Of  course,  having  the  majority  leader's 
post  will  help  my  district.  As  majority 
leader  I'm  responsible  for  scheduling 
legislation  on  the  floor  and  I'm  in  con- 
stant contact  with  the  speaker  and  the 
committee  chairmen.  When  legislation 
that  affects  my  district  is  before  these 
committees  I  know  I'll  get  expeditious 
service  and  I  schedule  our  bills  for  the 
floor  immediately." 

Possessed  of  a  quick  wit  and  fierce 
loyalty,  the  60  year  old  alumnus  is  con- 
cerned with  the  vital  issues  perhaps 
more  than  any  majority  leader  in  recent 
history.  Commenting  on  the  fiscal 
crisis  of  the  nation's  cities,  O'Neill  said, 
"I  definitely  believe  that  an  institution 
of  higher  education  should  be  able  to 
render  services  in  lieu  of  taxes.  After 
all,  a  college  is  a  community  organiza- 
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tion  and  has  a  responsibility  to  improve 
the  community  using  its  resources  as 
best  it  can,  whether  this  be  in  the  form 
of  taxes  or  educational  programs,  it  is  a 
contribution  just  the  same.  Boston 
College  is  a  national  leader  in  commu- 
nity involvement  and  I  am  proud  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees." 

O'Neill  was  nicknamed  "Tip"  by  his 
family,  after  an  1880's  baseball  player 
whose  name  was  O'Neill  and  who  had 
a  famous  proclivity  for  "tipping"  foul 
balls.   He's  a  product  of  the  times,  from 
a  working-class  background.  Parochial 
schools  are  a  tradition  in  his  family  and 
there  was  a  time  when  the  four  oldest 
children  shared  the  same  bedroom. 

A  nine-term  member  of  the  House 
Rules  Committee  and  co-chairman  of 
the  Democratic  Congressional  Com- 
mittee, the  Roosevelt  New  Dealer  has 
been  among  the  unofficial  leadership 
of  the  House  since  1952,  when  repre- 
sentative John  F.  Kennedy  moved  to  the 
Senate.  Accused  by  some  of  old- 
time  politics,  the  candid  O'Neill  has 
taken  very  visible  stands  on  contro- 
versial issues.   His  split  with  the  late 
Lyndon  Johnson  over  the  Vietnam  war 
in  1967  was  a  difficult  move  for  him, 
but  one  which  he  felt,  in  good  con- 
science, had  to  be  made. 

The  new  majority  leader  is  energetic 
and  untiring.   His  roots  in  Boston  are 
deep  and  he  has  never  forgotten  the 
people  who  elected  him  congress- 
man.  Both  conservatives  and  liberals 
share  the  expectation  that  Tip  O'Neill 
will  provide  the  kind  of  "can  do-get 
done"  leadership  in  his  critical  House 
job. 
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Alumni  News 


Fr.  Monan 

to  Address  Alumni 

The  Alumni  Association's  annual  Mass 
nnd  Communion  Breakfast  has  been 
•cheduled  for  Sunday,  April  1 ,  1973. 
Mthough  the  liturgical  calendar  has 
propped  the  name  "Laetare  Sunday," 
his  traditional  event  is  still  known  as 
[he  Laetare  Sunday  Communion  Break- 
fast among  Boston  College  Alumni. 
Traditions  die  hard! 

A  nine  o'clock  Mass  will  be  celebrated 
n  St.  Ignatius  Church  by  Alumni-priests 
vhoare  members  of  the  Silver  Jubilarian 
Zlass  of  1948,  and  the  Breakfast  will 
ollow  immediately  after  in  Roberts 
Tenter.   Tickets  for  the  breakfast  are 
jvailable  at  S4.25  per  person  through 
he  Alumni  Office  or  bv  contacting  one 
)f  your  class  representatives,  whose 
lames  will  appear  in  the  March  issue  of 
he  Alumni  Obser\er. 

In  keeping  with  tradition,  Rev.  J. 
Donald  Monan,  SJ,  the  new  president 
jf  Boston  College,  will  be  the  speaker 
ind  guest  of  honor  at  the  Communion 
3reakfast. 

\  Ring  Saga 

dv  James  C.  McGahav.  '63 

n  September,  the  first  issue  of  the 
\lumni  Observer  carried  a  short  item 
•tating  that  three  lost  Boston  College 
ings  had  been  found  and  were  available 
or  return  to  the  ow  ner  through  the 
Mumni  Office.  One  of  those  rings  was 
described  as  "Man's  ring,  '25   looks 
lew ),  found  in  \\  inthrop."  That  de- 
icnption  prompted  a  call  from  John  A. 
Mason  of  the  Class  of  1925.  who  had 
ost  his  BC  ring. 

\\  hen  John  talked  to  the  secretarv  in 
.*he  Alumni  Office,  he  was  doubtful  that 
tie  ring  was  his  because  it  had  been 
Tiissing  for  more  than  fort\  years.   How- 
ever, he  took  the  telephone  number  of 
:he  gentleman  in  Winthrop  who  had 
ound  the  ring  so  that  he  might  check 
3ut  that  remote  possibility.  As  it  turned 
3ut.  the  ring  was  John  Mason  s.  and  the 
itorv  of  its  loss  and  recover,  is,  as  Job' 
dassmate  Phil  Callan  commented, 
worths  of  an  O.  Henry  story  plot. 


The  last  time  John  Mason  had  seen 
the  ring  before  its  recent  recovery  was 
at  a  dinner  dance  for  Boston  area  col- 
lege graduates  "sometime  around 
1930."   During  the  evening,  a  young 
man  whom  John  did  not  know  had  ad- 
mired his  college  ring  and  asked  to  have 
a  closer  look  at  it.  John,  in  those  lost 
days  of  faith  and  innocence,  handed 
him  the  ring  for  his  inspection.  The 
young  man  said,  "I'll  be  right  back," 
and  walked  off  w  ith  the  ring  never  to  be 
seen  again. 

The  Winthrop  man  who  found  the 
ring  also  had  an  interesting  tale  to  tell. 
It  seems  that  the  ring  had  been  found  in 
some  bushes  near  an  apartment  build- 
ing in  Winthrop.   The  theory  is  that  it 
landed  there  after  being  thrown  out  of 
the  w  indow  of  an  apartment  during  a 
raid  by  policemen  looking  for  stolen 
goods  and  drugs.  The  occupants  had 
been  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  evidence. 


Now  that  the  ring  and  the  rightful 
owner  have  been  reunited  after  all  these 
years,  it's  a  fascinating  exercise  to  spec- 
ulate about  the  forty-year  adventure  of 
that  college  memento.  One  wonders, 
for  example,  how  many  job  interviewers 
or  bank  officers  might  have  looked  at 
that  ring  and  made  judgments  about 
the  wearer,  and  how  many  pawn  shop 
interiors  it  might  have  seen  since  John 
last  wore  it.    If  that  ring  could  reveal  its 
story,  there  would  surely  be  enough 
material  for  a  movie  script.   It  is  prob- 
ably just  as  well  that  that  will  never 
happen,  though.    In  typical  Hollywood 
fashion,  they  would  probably  have 
Raquel  Welch  play  the  part  of  the  ring. 
And  John  Mason's  part  would  probably 
be  too  short! 

The  Alumni  Association  is  happy  to 
know  that  the  Observer  had  a  part  to 
play  in  such  a  fascinating  tale  with  a 
happv  ending. 


William  H.  Harney,  49,  a  member  of  the  Alumni  Associations  Board  of  Directors,  is  caught 
turning  on  the  charm  on  behalf  of  Boston  College  during  last  year's  Annual  Fund  Telethon. 
This  year  the  Alumni  volunteers  will  be  ringing  those  bells  Monday  through  Thursday 
evenings  from  March  5th  until  April  5th.  Call  joe  Kelley  or  Phil  Callan  at  the  Annual  Fund 
Office  if  you  have  an  evening  or  two  to  spare  on  behalf  of  Alma  Mater;  969-0100,  extension 
536. 
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Alumni  Notes 


1915 

The  Class  was  saddened  by  the  death  of 
Thomas  F.  Gavin,  a  classmate  respected  by 
all  for  his  friendliness  and  for  his  loyalty  to 
the  class.  The  sympathy  of  the  Class  is  ex- 
tended to  his  widow,  Margaret  M.  McCann 
and  a  sister,  Lillian  V.  Gavin  of  West  Rox- 
bury.  A  Mass  will  be  offered  by  Rev.  William 
F.  McHale,  S.J.  of  the  Jamaica  Missions.  .  .  . 
Tom  died  on  December  2,  1972  after  a  six 
month's  illness.   Born  in  Roxbury  he  had 
made  his  home  in  West  Roxbury  since  1940. 
He  had  been  employed  by  the  Assessing 
Dept.  of  the  City  of  Boston  for  32  years.  At 
the  time  of  his  retirement  in  1960,  he  was 
chief  of  the  personal  property  division. 
Sub  Turri-1915  speaks  of  Tom  as  "belonging 
to  that  class  of  men  who  quietly  pursue 
their  way  without  display  whatsoever,  but 
who  are  numbered  among  the  successful. 
Being  one  of  the  strong  men,  he  volunteered 
his  services  as  a  football  player,  and  in 
Sophomore  and  Senior  by  his  earnest  and 
faithful  work  he  earned  a  position  on  the 
teams  and  his  Varsity  B.  ...  I  wish  to  ac- 
knowledge a  Christmas  card  from  George 
and  Lillian  Casey  who  made  a  hurried  trip 
from  Hollywood  to  Natick  (Dec.  22, 1972)  to 
visit  Sr.  Mary  who  is  critically  ill  in  the  hospi- 
tal. They  did  not  like  the  thermometer 
here  that  flirted  with  zero  when  their  Los 
Angeles  thermometer  had  a  reading  of  85 
degrees.   I  didn't  remind  them  that  earth- 
quakes are  rare  around  here.  .  .  .  Class  cor- 
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respondent  is  Philip  J.  Bond,  18  Houston 
St.,  W.  Roxbury,  MA  02132. 


1919 

Past  presidents  of  the  Alumni  Association 
attended  a  Memorial  Mass  at  St.  Mary's 
Hall  for  one  of  our  classmates  -  Rev.  Frank 
Sullivan,  S.J.  on  January  11, 1973.  The  cele- 
brant of  the  Mass  was  Fr.  O'Callaghan,  our 
Alumni  adviser.  .  .  .  Betty  Shea  Mitchell  hasi 
sent  in  the  following  memo  regarding  her 
father.  "Frank  D.  Shea  was  presented  the 
Marion  Medal  from  the  Diocese  of  Fall 
River,  December  29, 1972,  by  Bishop  Cronin 
The  Marion  Medal  is  the  highest  award 
given  by  the  diocese  to  laymen  for  their 
outstanding  work  and  dedication  to  the 
church.  Rev.  F.  X.  Shea,  S.J.,  president  of 
St.  Scholastica  College,  Duluth,  Minnesota/ 
(Son  of  Frank  D.  Shea)  was  present  for  the 
presentation."  .  .  .  Class  correspondent  is 
Francis  J.  Roland,  10  Homewood  Rd.,  W. 
Roxbury,  MA  02132. 


1920 

Joe  Moran  passed  away  Dec.  22,  1972.  The 
sympathy  of  the  class  is  extended  to  mem- 
bers of  his  family.  A  concelebrated  Mass 
was  offered  by  auxiliary  Bishop  Reilly  at 
the  Holy  Name  Church  in  W.  Roxbury. 
Gerry  O'Neil,  John  McMorrow  and  Bob 
Pyne  were  in  attendance  at  the  funeral 
Mass.  The  Golden  Eagles  were  representee 
by  that  remarkable  man  Monsignor  Finn 
We  will  miss  Joe's  witty  remarks  at  our  claa 
functions.   He  was  a  loyal  alumnus  of  BC 
High  and  BC  and  is  now  enjoying  complet* 
happiness  with  Fr.  McCloskey  and  the  othe 
departed  members  of  our  class.  Truly  he 
went  home  for  Christmas.  .  .  .  During  the 
holidays,  paid  a  visit  to  Fr.  Clifford  Leo 
Davis,  Class  of  1914.  He  has  been  a  Domir 
ican  for  fifty-three  years.  Likes  to  read 
bridge,  especially  the  Alumni  News  section 
. .  .  Jeff  Conway  sends  greetings  to  all  from 
Claremont,  N.H.,  the  land  of  snow  and  ice. 
He  says  that  his  golden  eagle  insists  on  fly-> 
ing  upside  down.  .  .  .  Christmas  greetings  t 
the  forty  thieves  were  sent  by  Leo  Aicardi 
of  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida;  Ed  Crowley  of 
Hollywood,  Fla.;  Ray  Kiley  of  Treasure 
Island,  Fla.;  and  Frank  Earls  of  Punta  Gord* 
Fla.  These  are  the  lucky  fellows  who  live  ir 
Sunshine  land,  far  removed  from  snow, 
sleet,  icy  road,  snow  tires,  anti-freeze,  wea 
batteries,  gloves,  overcoats,  frost-bite,  and 
zero  weather.  Lower  the  car  window  at  th' 
filling  station  and  the  attendant  waves  fare 
well  to  you  and  shouts,  "Have  a  nice  day!' 
This  is  the  space  age.  .  .  .  Because  bridge 
has  space  problems,  we  must  shorten  our 
notes.  However,  keep  them  coming.  We 
can  use  these  in  another  issue.  .  .  .  Class 
correspondent  is  Bob  Pyne,  29  Presley  St., 
Maiden,  MA  02148. 
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1921 

We  sincerely  regret  the  death  of  "Tom" 
Dee  who  passed  away  on  January  4,  and 
extend  our  condolences  to  his  wife,  Betty, 
and  to  his  children.  Tom  was  quarterback 
on  the  1916  football  team,  captained  by  Fr. 
Maurice  Dullea,  S.J.,  the  ever  loyal  Jesuit 
who  paid  his  respects  at  Tom's  death.  .  .  . 
We  regret  also  the  death  of  Arthur  Donovan, 
who  passed  away  on  January  5,  and  offer 
our  condolences  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Cleary. 
Arthur  will  be  recalled  as  an  excellent  sec- 
ond baseman  on  the  1919  team.  He  passed 
away  after  a  long  illness.  Henry  Mclnerney 
and  your  correspondent  paid  their  respects 
at  Arthur's  wake.   In  his  will  Arthur  be- 
queathed $100  for  the  Class  of  1921,  to  be 
used  for  such  purposes  as  the  President  of 
the  class  decides.   In  my  55  years  experience 
with  BC  alumni,  as  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the 
first  time  an  alumnus  made  a  bequest  to  his 
college  class. .  .  .  After  many  years  of  faith- 
ful and  competent  service  as  a  Special 
Justice  of  the  Brighton  Mass.  District  Court, 
John  Sullivan  retired  in  January.  .  .  .  Class 
correspondent  is  Jeremiah  W.  Mahoney, 
86  Moss  Hill  Rd.,  Jamaica  Plain,  MA  021 30. 


1925 

A  brief  report  on  the  family  of  our  late  be- 
loved Class  president,  William  Arthur 
Reilly.  Catherine,  his  gracious  wife,  now 
resides  in  Milton,  feeling  fine  and  keeping 
active  in  community  affairs  and  part-time 
teaching.  Harriet  is  married  to  Paul  Spell- 
man,  who  is  associated  with  Milton  School 
System.  William  Arthur,  Jr.  (BC  '56)  resides 
at  Chestnut  Hill,  is  Project  Director  for 
Charlestown  Area  of  the  B.R.A.  He  has  been 
class  chairman  for  BC  Annual  Fund  for  the 
past  three  years;  James  ('60)  is  an  account 
executive  with  N.W.  Ayer  Adv.  Agency,  and 
lives  in  Barrington,  III.,  while  John  is  Radi- 
ologist at  the  Brockton  Hospital,  and  resides 
in  Norwell.  .  .  .  Just  received  a  very  informa- 
tive and  interesting  letter  from  Bill  O'Brien, 
postmarked  Morelia,  Mexico.  He  and 
his  charming  wife  have  spent  several 
winters  enjoying  the  ideal  weather  and 
beauty  of  that  country  of  eternal  spring,  at 
6500  foot  altitude.  Nothing  to  do  but  swim, 
fish,  and  rest  in  the  sun.  Bill  looks  forward 
to  renewing  many  old  friendships  during 
our  50th  anniversary  year.  ...  Ed  and  Rose 
O'Neil  of  Belmont  have  also  escaped  the 
winter  blast  and  are  basking  in  the  balmy 
Florida  sunshine.  .  .  .  Jim  and  Marie  Murphy 
enjoyed  a  very  pleasant  Christmas  at  Pen- 
sacola,  Fla.  visiting  with  their  daughter, 
Sister  Carol.  ...  I  promise  to  have  more 
jottings  soon,  as  Lester  Callahan,  Sonny 
Foley  will  join  me  for  the  annual  Telethon 
to  our  classmates  all  over  the  world.  Keep 
the  faith.  .  .  .  Class  correspondent  is  Phil 
Callan,  57  Freeman  St.,  Auburndale,  MA 
02166. 


*Last  month's  notes  probably  left  you  won- 
dering just  what  John  Mason's  daughter 
Barbara  is  up  to.  That  note  should  have 
read:  "John  Mason's  daughter,  Barbara, 
Fisher  College  graduate,  and  David  Cap- 
pell,  Univ.  of  Conn.,  were  married  in  Octo- 
ber at  Shrewsbury,  Mass.  John  Mason,  Jr. 
is  now  a  full  commander  in  the  US  Naval 
Air  Force  in  Seattle,  Wash."  Sorry  for  the 
confusion. 


1926 

We're  beginning  to  hear  from  a  few  of  the 
miscreants,  which  is  good  news.  Dr.  Louis 
Baron  is  still  in  Fairmount,  West  Virginia; 
his  sister,  Beatrice  Allison  died  last  Novem- 
ber. .  .  .  Ray  Scott  reports  via  Fr.  John  Chap- 
man, S.J.  BC  High  '22,  that  Henry  Fairbanks 
is  living  in  Florida,  deponent  knoweth  not 
just  where.  .  .  .  Joe  Beecher  and  his  Claire 
visited  Cuadalajara,  Mexico,  in  December 
and  were  then  to  visit  son,  Mike  in  Los 
Angeles  where  he  also  in  an  attorney.  . . . 
Think  it  was  Dan  Healy  who  told  me  that 
Chet  Arnold  was  up  this  fall  to  visit  the 
Beechers  among  others.  Chefs  home  is 
now  Stuart,  Florida.  ...  A  recent  bridge 
issue  left  a  comment  about  Lem  Dunbar, 
the  old  footballer,  having  in  air.  Lem's  new 
home  backs  up  to  mine,  hereon  Cape  Cod. 
He's  in  good  health  and  remembers  many 
of  the  boys.  .  .  .  Charlie  Schroeder  has  re- 
tired after  over  40  years  in  the  Boston  school 
system.  .  .  .  The  Dutchman  heard  from  Tony 
Perry  who  sent  a  Felices  Fiestas  from  Salta, 
Argentina  where  he  is  doing  hydro-electric 
power  work  for  the  United  Nations.  .  .  .  John 
Dooley  and  his  Anna  are  enjoying  retire- 
ment as  a  newsy  card  from  Rome  informs 
us.  . .  .  With  more  space  in  the  next  bridge, 
a  note  or  two  from  Frank  Russell,  whom  we 
"Mark  Twain'd"  two  years  ago.  He's  been 
visiting  the  old  home  town  of  Plainville.  .  .  . 
Class  correspondent  is  Bill  Cunningham, 
Two  Captain  Percival  Road,  So.  Yarmouth, 
MA  02664. 


1927 
Our  class  has  lost  another  of  its  preeminent 
members.   Rev.  Barnard  A.  Fickers,  S.J.  died 
at  Holy  Cross  College  on  January  9th. 
Father  Bernie  was  Head  of  the  Chemistry 
Dept.  at  Holy  Cross.   In  1942  he  received 
his  doctor's  degree  from  Clark  Univ.   In 
1947  he  was  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  Jesuit  Scientists,  Eastern 
Division.  .  .  .  Bill  Ohrenberger  is  chairman 
of  the  committee  gathering  fund  for  the 
erection  of  a  Boys'  Club  in  Dorchester  in 
memory  of  Daniel  Marr,  late  Boston  builder 
and  member  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
New  England  Patriots.  .  .  .  Jack  Cronin  re- 
tired last  fall  from  his  position  as  head 
coach  of  football  at  LaSalle  Academy, 


Providence.   He  guided  the  fortunes  of  the 
academy's  football  teams  for  45  years.  For 
many  of  those  years  he  also  coached  hockey 
and  baseball.  Jack  was  a  classroom  teacher 
until  1947  when  he  gave  up  his  teaching 
duties  to  assume  the  position  of  Director 
of  Recreation  for  the  city  of  Providence. 
Among  many  fine  football  coaches  in  New 
England,  Jack  leaves  an  outstanding  record. 
. .  .  Rev.  Dan  Linehan,  S.J.  although  retired 
from  the  chairmanship  of  the  Dept.  of 
Geophysics  at  BC,  is  still  being  called  in  as 
consultant  in  private  and  public  projects. 
.  .  .  Msgr.  Walter  Leach  had  an  audience 
with  Pope  Paul  during  the  past  year.  The 
much  traveled  Monsignor  is  engaged  in 
promotional  work  for  the  Diocese  of 
Stockholm,  Sweden.  .  .  .  Dr.  Dan  O'Leary, 
President  of  Lowell  State  College,  has  been 
a  member  of  a  conference  discussing  the 
possible  merger  of  his  college  with  Lowell 
Tech.   It  has  been  suggested  that  the  com- 
bined institutions  be  known  as  the  Univ.  of 
Lowell.  News  items  are  earnestly  solicited. 
. .  .  Class  correspondent  is  John  J.  Buckley, 
103  Williams  Ave.,  Hyde  Park,  MA. 


1930 

Nicholas  A.  Maffeo  has  announced  the  for- 
mation of  the  law  partnership  of  Maffeo  & 
Maffeo  with  his  son,  Enoch  V.  Maffeo  at 
400  Shattuck  Ave.,  So.  Renton,  WA  98055. 
The  best  of  success  to  Nick  and  his  son, 
Enoch  in  their  new  partnership.  .  .  .  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Haverty  spent  two  weeks  winter 
vacation  at  Sarasota,  Fla.  in  February.  .  . . 
John  E.  Hurley  will  visit  the  Red  Sox  training 
camp  at  Winter  Haven,  Fla.  with  the  Bosox 
Club  this  month.  .  .  .  The  annual  Laetare 
Sunday  communion  Breakfast  will  take 
place  Sunday,  April  1st  at  Roberts  Center. 
Chairman  for  our  class  will  be  John  J.  Grand- 
field  of  11  Arbella  Road,  Dorchester.  .  . . 
Class  correspondent  is  John  F.  Dwyer,  165 
Blue  Hills  Parkway,  Milton,  MA  02187. 


1931 

Our  beloved  classmate,  Lawrence  G.  Healey, 
died  at  his  home  in  Weston  in  December. 
He  was  brought  up  in  Somerville,  later  lived 
inAllston.   He  graduated  from  BC  Law 
School  and  served  with  the  F.B.I,  for  thirty 


You  say  there's  no  answer  when 
you  call  the  Alumni  Office?  Thats 
because  our  number  has  been 
changed. 

965-3360 

is  the  new  direct  line  to  Alumni  Hall. 
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years  as  a  Special  Agent.    At  the  time  of  his 
death,  Larry  was  vice  president  of  a  Newton 
security  firm.  We  extend  the  sympathy  of 
the  class  to  Claire,  his  dear  wife.  .  .  .  Charlie 
McCarthy  lost  his  wife,  Ruth,  in  December, 
leaving  our  classmate  with  two  children, 
Ruth  Eileen,  Charles,  Jr.,  and  two  grand- 
children. To  Charlie  and  his  family,  we 
extend  our  sympathy.  .  .  .  Paul  Lajoie  and 
his  wife.  Alice,  have  turned  over  their  Win- 
chester business  to  their  children,  but  are 
more  active  than  ever  in  their  retirement. 
. . .  Rev.  Ernie  Pearsall  is  pastor  of  St.  Thomas 
of  \  illanova  Church,  Wilmington.  .  .  .  Rev. 
Bill  Donlon  is  pastor  of  Sacred  Heart  Church, 
South  Natick.  .  .  .  Rev.  Emile  Hemond  is 
pastor  of  Saint  Therese  Church,  Dracut.  .  .  . 
Rev.  Msgr.  Tim  Sullivan  is  pastor  of  St. 
Bridget  Church,  Framingham.  .  .  .  Rev.  Joe 
Daley  is  pastor  of  St.  Margaret  Church, 
Brockton. . .  .  Class  correspondent  is  Richard 
F.  Fitzpatrick,  15  Hathaway  Rd.,  Lexington, 
MA  02173. 


1932 
Age  Test!  -  Your  classmates:  Rev.  Sidney 
H.  Bayers,  Rev.  Edmund  E.  Buckley,  Rev. 
William  C.  Carroll,  Rev.  Jeremiah  J.  Collins, 
Rev.  Robert  M.  Costello,  Rt.  Rev.  James  T. 
Cotter,  Rev.  William  J.  Flanagan,  Rev.  Daniel 
R.  Foley,  Rev.  Thomas  D.  Clavin,  Rt.  Rev. 
Vincent  J.  Mackey,  Rev.  Frederick  J.  Minigan, 
Rev.  John  M.  O'Brien,  Rev.  Vincent  J.  Pisci- 
telli,  Rt.  Rev.  Daniel  F.  Shalloo,  Rev.  George 
F.  Smith,  Rt.  Rev.  John  F.  Welch  are  pastors 
at  the  respective  following  Parishes:  Blessed 
Sacrament,  Cambridge,  Holy  Rosary,  Win- 
throp,  St.  Denis,  Westwood,  St.  Jude,  W  al- 
tham,  St.  Ann's  Dorchester,  St.  Florence, 
Wakefield,  St.  Theresa's,  Sherborn,  St. 
Malachy's,  Burlington,  St.  Theresa's,  King- 
ston, Jamaica  BW,  St.  Cecilia's,  Boston,  St. 
George's,  Haverhill,  Sts.  Martha  &  Mary, 
Lakeville,  St.  Theola's,  \o.  Pembroke,  Holy 
Same,  Fall  River,  St.  Patricks,  Stoneham,  St. 
Joseph's,  Lynn.  When  we  add  to  this  list  of 
Pastors,  the  following  classmates:  Rev. 
Eugene  J.  Bailot,  Rev.  Philip  J.  Branon,  Rev. 
Joseph  H.  Burke,  Rev.  Maurice  L.  Buttimer, 
Rev.  Richard  J.  Coakley,  Rev.  Joseph  J.  Con- 
nor, Very  Rev.  Francis  J.  Crump,  Rt.  Rev. 
John  F.  Cuffe,  Rev.  Hubert  F.  Cunniff,  Rev. 
Joseph  D.  Curran,  Rev.  John  P.  Deevy, 
Rev.  Francis  T.  Donahue,  Rev.  James  P. 
Donohue,  Rev.  Richard  A.  Drea,  Rev.  An- 
thony J.  Eiardi,  Rev.  John  P.  Evanson,  Rev. 
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William  J.  Fitzgerald,  Rev.  Francis  J.  Gilday, 
Rev.  Francis  R.  Harrington,  Rev.  Gunnar  E. 
Haugh,  Rev.  Thomas  P.  Hennessey,  Rev. 
Cornelius  J.  Hogan,  Rev.  Edmund  J.  Hogan, 
Rev.  William  L.  Keleher,  Rev.  Anthony  M. 
Larkin,  Rev.  Francis  X.  Lawlor,  Rev.  Thomas 
J.  Lynch,  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Monahan,  Rev. 
Edward  L.  Murray,  Rev.  Edward  H.  Nowlan, 
Rev.  Leo  A.  Reilly,  Rev.  William  I.  Rice,  Rev. 
James  P.  Shea,  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Walsh,  Rev. 
Joseph  Rock,  Rev.  Francis  W.  Finnegan,  Rev. 
Daniel  McCoulgan  the  Class  of  1932  is 
privileged  to  be  identified  with  each  and 
every  one  of  these  Priests,  devoting  their 
lives  to  the  service  of  God.  We  trust  they 
will  remember  all  of  us  in  their  prayers.  . .  . 
Class  correspondent  is  John  P.  Connor, 
24  Crestwood  Circle,  Norwood.  MA  02062 


1936 
Congratulations  to  Thomas  P.  "Tip'' 
O  Seill! ! !    As  we  all  know  by  now,  Tip  has 
been  elected  as  majority  leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  most  favor- 
able reaction  from  both  sides  of  the  House 
and  throughout  the  country  indicate  the 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held.  Another  first 
for  a  BC  man  and  a  "36er"  at  that!  .  .  .  Frank 
Hillbrunner  retired  for  reasons  of  health,  in 
the  fall  after  31  years  in  the  New  England 
Tel  &  Tel  Company.  Frank  had  been  director 
of  Training  for  the  General  Plan  Staff.  Frank 
and  his  wife  celebrated  their  30th  wedding 
anniversary  recently  and  Bishop  Larry  Riley 
celebrated  a  mass  for  them.  Frank  would 
enjoy  hearing  from  classmates  at  322  High 
St.,  Westwood,  MA,  drop  him  a  line.  .  .  .  Neil 
Owens  has  become  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  for  New  England  Tel  &  Tel.  .  .  . 
Had  chance  to  talk  with  Mark  Dalton  re- 
cently and  both  of  us  wondered  where  "so 
and  so"  was  now  etc.  So  how  about  drop- 
ping a  line  to  me  and  will  have  more  notes 
next  time.  .  .  .  Class  correspondent  is  J.  P. 
Keating,  24  High  St.,  Natick,  MA. 


1937 
It  was  my  good  fortune  to  attend  the 
O'Melia  Award  Dinner,  held  on  Thursday, 
Dec.  14,  at  the  Sheraton,  Boston.  The  din- 
ner was  in  honor  of  a  good  Italian  boy, 
Dave  Bucci,  the  winner.  .  .  .  This  was  all 
made  possible  by  Dr.  Fred  Ford.  Dr.  Ford 
purchased  a  table  for  our  class,  and  his 
guests  were  George  Curtin,  Bill  Doherty, 
Msgr.  John  Quirk,  Mr.  BC  himself  -  John 
Curley  and  myself.   I  was  honored  to  sit 
next  to  Mr.  Curley,  a  great  man  who  has 
done  so  much  for  the  sports  program  at 
BC.   He  also  served  as  Alumni  Director  for 
many  years.  The  Class  of  '37  is  very  proud 
of  him.  ...  I  heard  from  Fr.  John  J.  McCabe 
of  the  Maryknoll  Order  who  was  formerly 
stationed  in  Bolivia,  and  now  resides  at  745 
W    Adams  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90007. 
He  is  working  with  the  missions,  assisting 
with  their  vocational,  financial  and  public 
relations  work.   Three  other  priests  assist 


him  in  covering  the  dioceses  of  Phoenix, 
Tucson,  Fresno,  San  Diego  and  L.A.  ...  I 
regret  to  announce  the  death  of  John  F. 
Sheridan  on  Sept.  24, 1972.  John  lived  at 
71  Bartlett  Ave.,  Arlington,  MA.  We  extend 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  family.  ...  I 
also  announce  with  sadness,  the  death  of 
Richard  McShane  Kelly  on  Dec.  7,  1972. 
Dick  was  president  of  our  class  and  always 
attended  our  anniversaries.  He  was  with  us 
last  June  at  Alumni  Weekend  and  was  very 
impressed  with  the  huge  gathering  of  our 
classmates.  He  leaves  his  wife,  Marion,  two 
sons,  Richard  Jr.  of  Rye  and  Mark,  a  student 
at  BC  and  three  daughters,  Caroline  of 
Rye,  Mrs.  Helen  Meekan  of  Cincinnati  and 
Mrs.  Miaela  English  of  Tarrytown,  N.Y.  We 
extend  our  sympathy  to  his  family  and  ask 
the  clergymen  in  our  class  to  remember 
these  deceased  classmates.   I  hope  too  that 
they  remember  us  in  heaven.  ...  I  received 
a  call  from  Gene  Cronin,  during  the  Christ- 
mas holidays.  Gene  was  visiting  relatives  in 
Weymouth,  MA.  He  was  most  anxious  to  be 
remembered  to  all  the  local  classmates. 
Gene  is  the  Assistant  Principal  in  the  local 
parochial  high  school  in  Falls  Church,  Va. 
He  does  some  teaching  also,  two  classes 
daily.   He  also  informed  me  of  some  bad 
news,  the  sudden  death  of  Lt.  Col.  John  J. 
McKenna,  U.S.A. -address:  Stuart  Towne, 
20B,  Beauford,  So.  Carolina.  John  was  re- 
tired from  the  army.  We  extend  to  his 
family,  our  deepest  sympathy.  .  .  .  Send  all 
notes  to  my  home  address  listed  below.  .  .  . 
Hope  to  always  BC'ing  you.  .  .  .  Class  cor- 
respondent is  Angelo  A.  DiMattia,  82  Perth- 
shire Rd.,  Brighton,  MA  02135. 


1938 
For  our  Memorial  Mass  on  December  2,  Fr. 
Ed  King,  pastor  of  Our  Lady  of  Christians 
Parish  in  Concord,  was  the  celebrant,  as- 
sisted by  "Deacon"  Jim  O'Hare.  Jim  was 
doing  a  little  sleuthing,  trying  to  track  down 
the  vandals  who  had  burglarized  his  home. 
Among  the  missing  articles  were  his  tickets 
for  the  Cross  game.   He  was  waiting  to  see 
who  would  be  sitting  in  his  seats  at  the  Holy 
Cross  Game.  Frank  Hunt,  Frank,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Hunt  and  their  daughter  Mary  attended  the 
Mass,  also,  Dick  and  Mary  Canavan,  the 
Trues  and  Jim  McCarthy's.  At  the  brunch, 
when  informed  that  we  were  celebrating 
our  35th  anniversary,  Fr.  Monan  came  over 
to  the  table  to  chat  with  the  38'ers.  ...  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Charles  River  Academy,  John  A.  Dromey 
was  elected  vice-president.  John  is  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Harvard  Graduate  So- 
ciety for  Advanced  Study  and  Research  and 
associate  director  of  the  Harvard  College 
Fund.  Charles  River  Academy  is  an  inter- 
urban  school  for  adolescent  boys  with 
learning  problems.  .  . .  Our  treasurer,  Frank 
Hunt  reports  that  among  those  sending 
him  their  class  dues  were  Msgr.  Pitaor, 
pastor  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer  Parish  in 
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East  Boston  and  Father  Paul  Sweeney,  Pastor 
of  St.  Gregory's  in  Dorchester.   Dr.  Frank 
McMahon  sent  the  following  along  with 
his  dues:  "Dear  Dick,  Still  here  at  Vassar 
Brothers  Hospital  as  director  of  laboratories. 
My  daughter,  Margaret  Elizabeth,  is  now  a 
Senior  at  the  BC  School  of  Nursing  and  will 
graduate  in  June  1973.   Kathleen  Anne 
graduated  from  Emmanuel  last  June  and  is 
now  working  at  Children's  Medical  Center. 
Mary  Ellen,  my  oldest  daughter  ('70),  Al- 
bertus  Magnus  College,  is  engaged  to  Den- 
nis J.  Funara,  Providence  College  (70),  East 
Haven,  Conn.  They  will  be  married  in  May, 
1973.   I  do  not  see  much  of  the  BC  crowd 
as  we  are  busy  with  the  children  and  even 
though  they  are  at  Boston,  do  not  get  up  to 
the  games.  .  .  .  My  best  to  all  my  classmates. 
Red  McMahon  .  .  .  Remember  of  our  35th 
celebration,  Class  Dinner,  Tuesday,  March 
6,  Guest-Rev.  J.  Donald  Monan,  S.J.,  Alumni 
Hall,  Laetare  Breakfast,  Sunday  April  1, 
Puerto  Rico,  May  (See  Dick  Canavan), 
Alumni  Weekend.  .  .  .  Class  correspondent 
is  Thomas  F.  True,  Jr.,  37  Ponfret  St.,  W. 
Roxbury,  MA  12132. 


1941 

To  Bishop  Joseph  Maguire  in  his  role  as 
Episcopal  Representative  of  Youth  in  New 
England,  the  class  extends  its  best  wishes. 
...  A  speedy  recovery  to  Larry  Connors  of 
Belmont!    He  was  recently  hospitalized 
with  a  diabetic  condition.  .  .  .  Lawrence 
Frisoli  of  Watertown,  was  married  in  a  late 
fall  wedding  to  Kathryn  Church  of  Perrinton, 
Ml,  at  an  ecumenical  ceremony  in  the 
Michigan  State  Univ.  Alumni  Chapel.  .  .  . 
John  O'Malley,  a  former  classmate  and  a 
29  year  resident  of  California,  is  affiliated 
with  Consolidated  Film  Industries  of  Holly- 
wood; he  handles  Customer  Relations  for  a 
concern  which  processes  about  90  percent 
of  the  television  films  shot  in  Hollywood. 
Aside  from  that,  John  has,  in  recent  years, 
distinguished  himself  as  an  outstanding 
tennis  and  track  competitor,  with  many 
laurels  and  trophies  to  his  credit.  He  has 
come  a  long  way  in  sports  since  he  was  in- 
volved in  a  car  accident  seven  years  ago 
that  nearly  ended  his  worldly  tenure.  John 
has  rebounded  magnificently.  Last  year,  in 
an  event  that  was  open  to  entrants  50  years 
or  older,  he  placed  third  in  the  Senior  60- 
Yard  Dash  at  the  Ail-American  Games  Track 
Meet  in  San  Francisco.  The  US  Senator  from 
CA,  Alan  Cranston,  age  57,  came  second 
with  a  time  of  7.9  seconds.  As  a  topnotch 
tennis  player,  John  entered  the  Pacific 
Southwest  Open,  Men's  Singles  Qualifying, 
at  the  Los  Angeles  Tennis  Club,  and  this  is 
the  amazing  result!   O'Mally  defeated  Ash- 
ton,  6-0,  6-0.  Commenting  on  his  perfor- 
mance with  the  best  young  players  in  the 
country,  John  says,  "The  old  man  gave  this 
college  player  a  little  lesson."  That's  putting 
it  mildly,  John.  .  .  .  One  more  comment  of 
interest:  John  is  still  the  handsome  bachelor 


that  he  was  at  BC.  .  .  .  Class  correspondent 
is  Edward  J.  Burke,  20  Ravenswood  Rd., 
Waltham,  MA  02154. 


1943 

As  we  enter  our  30th  anniversary,  organiza- 
tional meetings  were  held  to  determine  our 
program.   Through  the  able  leadership  of 
Ed  Divver,  who  has  been  named  General 
Chairman  for  the  30th,  class  activities  are 
underway.  ...  By  the  time  you  read  this 
column,  our  first  event,  a  reception  for  the 
new  President,  Fr.  J.  Donald  Monan,  was 
held  on  Feb.  16,  with  an  excellent  turn  out, 
due  to  the  fine  efforts  of  Sam  Church  as 
Chairman.  .  .  .  Other  events  on  the  calendar 
are  as  follows:  Winter  Social,  Alumni  Hall, 
March  2,  Tom  Kennedy,  Chairman;  Laetare 
Sunday,  on  campus,  April  1,  Tom  Murray, 
Chairman;  Spring  Social,  Alumni  Hall,  April 
28,  Jim  Connolly,  Chairman;  Golf  Tourna- 
ment, Blue  Hill  CC,  May  14,  Henry  Ducey, 
Chairman;  Alumni  Weekend,  on  campus, 
June  2-4,  Ernie  Santosuosso,  Chairman.  .  .  . 
All  classmates  are  urged  to  mark  these 
events  on  their  calendar  and  specific  infor- 
mation will  be  forthcoming  from  the  respec- 
tive chairman  as  those  dates  approach.  .  .  . 
Classmates  are  also  requested  to  send  news 
items  for  future  columns  to  your  corres- 
pondent. Your  cooperation  is  deeply  ap- 
preciated. . . .  Class  correspondent  is  Thomas 
O'C.  Murray,  14  Churchill  Rd.,  West  Rox- 
bury, MA  02132. 


1948 
Our  dinner  dance  is  on  next  month,  so  if  by 
any  chance  you  haven't  received  word  on 
it's  exact  date,  please  contact  the  writer,  or 
Jim  McGahay,  Associate  Director  at  the 
Alumni  Office.  .  .  .  Don't  forget  Laetare 
Sunday,  April  1st.  .  .  .  Before  you  know  it 
our  night  at  the  POPS  will  also  be  upon  us 
(in  May)  as  well  as  the  annual  golf  tourna- 
ment May  14th.  We  have  several  starting 
times  open,  but  they  are  going  fast.   In- 
cidentally, a  trophy  is  given  to  the  best 
golfer  in  the  25th  anniversary  class.  Would 
you  like  to  win?   Sign  up  now.  .  .  .  Cornelius 
G.  Sullivan  has  been  named  Manager-Per- 
sonnel Administration  Dept.  at  the  Travelers 
Insurance  Co.,  Newark,  N.J.  .  .  .  Charlie 
McCready  out  of  Wakefield  has  been  vice 
president-finance,  Millipore  Corp,  Bedford, 
MA.  .  .  .  Jack  Harrington,  District  Manager 
for  Puro  Filter  Corp.  in  Randolph.  Jack 
resides  in  Braintree.  .  .  .  John  Fitzpatrick, 
Principal,  Westwood  School  System,  Phil 
Hagen,  Division  Treasurer  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  in  Springfield,  MA.  .  .  .  Mike  Crowley, 
Associate  Professor  at  Southern  Mass  Univ., 
Bill  O'Meara,  Guidance  Counselor,  Holyoke 
College,  Bill  and  his  family  live  in  South 

Hadley,  MA Bill  Melville,  Supv.,  NE 

Telephone  Company  resides  in  Newton 
Highlands.  .  .  .  Tom  Kelly  is  still  a  single  at- 


torney in  Boston.   How  can  a  handsome  guy 
like  Tom  Kelly  be  still  single?  Well  see  you 
up  and  around.  .  .  .  Class  correspondent  is 
V.  Paul  Riordan,  40  Hillcrest  Place,  West- 
wood,  MA. 


1952 

A  grand  time  was  had  by  the  class  of  "52" 
at  the  annual  Xmas  Party  held  at  Alumni 
Hall,  the  night  before  the  Holy  Cross  Game. 
Some  left  the  party  in  time  to  arrive  for  the 
various  Tailgate  Gatherings!  .  . .  Congratula- 
tions to  Daniel  J.  Griffin  who  is  now  a  Vice 
President  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Ins.  Co., 
Dan  lives  in  Ho-Ho-Kus,  N.J.  with  his  wife 
and  four  children.   Dan  prior  to  his  eleva- 
tion to  his  present  position  was  managing 
director  of  Pension  Funds  and  Equity  In- 
vestment Funds  for  Metropolitan  Life.   Dan 
will  put  Ho-Ho-Kus  on  the  map!  .  .  .  Charlie 
Sherman  is  President  of  the  Merchants 
Bank  in  N.H.  .  .  .  Your  class  correspondent 
had  a  fine  year  in  his  field  also,  increasing 
the  sales  in  his  area  from  150  thousand  in 
1969  to  615  thousand  this  year!   And  win- 
ning a  trip  to  the  Caribbean!  .  .  .  The  follow- 
ing Middle  Aged  Couples  were  some  of 
those  observed  twisting  to  the  Rock  Band: 
William  Heavey,  Roger  Connor,  Ed  Engliet, 
Al  Sexton,  John  DelMonte,  Tom  Scanlon, 
Frank  O'Brien,  Frank  Ahearn,  Jim  Mul- 
rooney,  Bob  Dion,  Neil  McNulty,  Al  Reilly, 
Bill  Cronin,  Dick  McBride,  Warren  Sennott. 
First  prize  for  the  best  dancer  of  the  modern 
music  was  won  by  Roger  Connor.  Tom 
Scanlon  drew  the  ticket  for  the  winner  of 
the  bottle  of  liquor  -  who  turned  out  to  be 
his  wife,  Helen!  .  .  .  Class  thanks  is  extended 
to  Diane  and  John  DelMonte  for  a  job  well 
done!  .  .  .  Class  correspondent  is  Dick  Grif- 
fiths, 294  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Chestnut 
Hill,  MA  02167. 


1953 

Heard  from  Jack  Clarke,  living  at  9  Blue- 
berry Hill  Road,  Woburn,  MA,  teaching 
special  ed.  in  Cambridge.  Jack  received  his 
Masters  at  Boston  State  in  1966  and  is  pres- 
ently continuing  at  Harvard.  Jack  and  his 
wife,  Margaret,  have  two  daughters,  Lisa  13 
and  Lynda  6.  .  .  .  David  J.  Mahoney  has 
written  about  his  Dad,  Paul  F.  Mahoney 
(53).  Seems  dad  is  master  at  the  ME.  Fitz- 
gerald School  in  Cambridge.  Dad  also  re- 
ceived a  certificate  of  advanced  study  from 
Harvard  this  past  June.  You  should  be  pretty 
proud  of  your  dad,  David.  So  are  we!   The 
Mahoneys  reside  at  208  Lexington  Ave.,  in 
Cambridge.  .  .  .  We've  all  wondered  what 
happened  to  Jack  Harrington  since  1953, 
well  listen  to  this.  Jack's  been  in  the  Air 
Force  and  has  done  quite  well.   He's  now  a 
Lt.  Col.  Jack  received  his  MS  in  Education 
at  Southern  Illinois,  went  to  George  Wash- 
ington Univ.  and  received  his  PhD  in  Edu- 
cation.  He  has  had  many  interesting  as- 
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signments  including  a  tour  at  the  Pentagon, 
was  attached  to  the  Military  Airlift  command 
at  McCuire  AFB.  Those  are  just  a  few  of 
Jack's  accomplishments.  Jack  and  his  wife 
have  three  youngsters,  Michael,  16,  Kathryn, 
13,  and  Lizabeth,  6.  Although  they  travel  a 
lot,  their  permanent  home  is  544  North 
Adams  St.,  Manchester,  N.H.  ...  I  hear 
through  the  grapevine  that  Guy  Digirolamo 
is  furthering  his  political  career  down  in 
Canton,  MA.  Guy  presently  is  on  the  School 
Committee  and  has  announced  for  select- 
man. He  and  his  wife,  Joanne  (Carlson), 
daughter  of  Harry  Carlson,  the  Dorchester 
tire  king,  have  four  boys,  Guy,  Jr.,  Carl,  Eric 
and  Greg.  Good  Luck  Guy!   Get  the  vote 
out!  .  .  .  Yours  truly,  your  correspondent 
has  been  pretty  busy  the  past  years.  As  vice 
president  and  director  of  New  England 
Household  Moving  and  Storage,  Natick, 
MA,  Eastern  New  England's  leading  and 
largest  agent  for  Allied  Van  Lines,  I've  also 
dabbled  in  town  politics  both  elective  and 
appointive.   Presently  Chairman  of  the 
Watertown  Finance  Committee,  treasurer  of 
the  municipal  ice  rink,  and  town  meeting 
member  to  name  a  few  off  hour  town  duties. 
In  1972,  I  was  elected  an  officer  in  Delta  Nu 
Alpha's  Boston  Chapter  of  this  National 
Transportation  Fraternity.  .  .  .  Tennis  any- 
one? That's  the  question  asked  by  the  Kevin 
Gallimores  (CBA  '53)  of  Warren,  Ohio.  Shir- 
ley (Mrs.  G.)  writes  that  they  left  Boston  10 
years  ago  when  Kevin  was  transferred  by 
General  Electric  to  Illinois  and  then  to  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  Three  years  later  they  packed 
their  racquets  and  off  they  went  to  Warren, 
Ohio.   Kevin  now  resides  as  manager  of 
one  of  the  lamp  divisions  largest  plants. 
Kevin  and  Shirley  have  two  children,  Russ, 
12,  and  Paula,  9,  all  tennis  enthusiasts. 
Their  address  is  8542  Bayberry  Drive  N.E., 
Warren,  Ohio.  .  .  .  Maurice  Hart  is  hosting 
these  days  at  his  new  catering  establish- 
ment in  Randolph  called  Lantana.  .  .  . 
Fr.  Tom  Fleming  is  in  Vietnam  as  a  chaplain 
and  is  involved  with  some  excellent  work 
with  an  orphanage.  .  .  .  Dr.  Thomas  Van- 
derslice  is  a  vice-president  of  General 
Electric  in  Syracuse.  ...  Fr.  Joseph  Haddad 
is  in  charge  of  priest's  programs  for  the 
Archdiocese.  .  .  .  Former  Commander 
Jack  Connolly  retired  from  the  Navy  and 
is  starting  in  the  investment  world  in  Cali- 
fornia. .  .  .  Have  you  noticed  and  would 
you  believe  the  great  job  done  by  our  class 
on  the  Annual  Fund  during  the  past  five 
years.  We  are  always  in  the  top  five 
classes.  .  .  .  State  Reps  Dave  Ahearn  and 
Jim  Hart  are  doing  a  great  job  on  Beacon 
Hill. .  . .  The  latest  benedict  of  the  class  is 
Fred  Goode  and  now  there  are  the  Goodes. 
Fred  has  some  more  catching  up  to  do.  .  .  . 
Tom  Mullen  is  a  CPA  in  Boston. .  .  .  Happy 
feet  wear  Ed  Hanlon's  shoes.  .  .  .  Finally, 
welcome  our  new  officers,  Matt  Boyle,  20th 
Anniversary  Chairman;  Marty  Kane,  Secre- 
tary, Paul  Coughlin,  Treasurer  and  Dick 
Horan,  Annual  Fund  Chairman.  .  . .  This  is 
our  big  TWENTY.   Send  dues,  attend  our 


events.  Next  one  is  post-Clarkson  game  on 
February  16  at  Alumni  Hall.  . .  .  Please  write 
me.   I  need  your  notes  to  keep  this  going. 
.  . .  Class  correspondent  is  Robert  W.  Kelly, 
98  Standish  Rd.,  Watertown,  MA  02172. 


1954 

The  big  news  is  that  our  classmate,  attorney 
Thomas  P.  Salmon  of  Rockingham,  Vermont 
was  elected  Governor  of  Vermont  in  No- 
vember 1972.  Tom  is  a  Democrat  which  is 
rare  in  Vermont  and  he  defeated  the  favored 
Republican  candidate  by  over  19,000  votes 
in  the  year  of  Richard  Nixon.  He  is  the  first 
Boston  College  man  I  know  of  elected 
Governor  of  a  State.  The  class  wishes  Tom, 
his  wife  Madeline,  and  their  family  the  best 
of  luck.  .  .  .  Leo  F.  Maguire,  Zone  Manager 
for  Airtex  Automative  Division,  lives  in 
Medfield,  Mass.  with  his  wife,  Claire,  and 
their  five  daughters.  .  .  .  Jack  Duggan  sales- 
man for  Stowe-Woodward  Co.,  Newton, 
has  moved  back  from  the  midwest  and  is 
living  in  Arlington  with  his  wife,  Jane,  and 
their  four  girls  and  two  boys.  .  .  .  Wally 
MacKinnon,  sales  manager  for  the  Philip 
Murray  Company  lives  in  Methuen,  Mass. 
with  his  wife,  Barbara  and  their  five  children. 
.  .  .  The  class  of  '54  had  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  contributors  to  the  McElroy  As- 
sociates a  division  of  the  College  Annual 
Fund  for  the  Year  July  1,  1971  to  June  30, 
1972.  Keep  up  the  good  work.  .  .  .  The  class 
was  saddened  to  hear  of  the  death  of 
Thomas  X.  McHale  (CBA)  on  October  2, 
1972.  Condolences  of  the  class  are  ex- 
tended to  Tom's  family.  .  .  .  Please  send  or 
call  any  news  about  yourself  or  fellow  class- 
mates. .  .  .  Class  correspondent  is  T.  Leonard 
Matthews,  104  Falmouth  Heights  Road, 
Falmouth,  MA  02540  -  tel.      (61 7)  540-2445. 


1958 

We  recently  heard  from  Stan  Curran,  who  is 
an  Army  Major  in  Taiwan  studying  Chinese. 
Stan  expects  to  be  traveling  and  doing  re- 
search throughout  the  Far  East.  .  .  .  Jim 
McCarthy  who  is  presently  an  Assistant 
Attorney  general  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  lives  in  Milton  with  his  wife 
Mary  and  their  four  children. .  . .  Arthur 
Volpe  is  a  dentist  and  living  in  Attleboro. 
.  .  .  Dick  Pieri  is  the  head  of  the  Science 
Dept.  at  Brighton  High  School.  Dick  lives 
in  Holbrook,  MA  and  has  three  children.  .  .  . 
Greetings  come  from  Louis  J.  Ennis,  who  is 
the  Director  of  Administrative  Services  and 
Employee  Relations  at  Brandeis  University, 
in  Waltham.  He  is  married  and  the  father  of 
five  children.  . . .  John  L.  Vaccaro  of  Auburn- 
dale,  MA  is  a  director  and  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  at  the  Newton-Need- 
ham  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  was  re- 
elected commodore  of  the  Pelagic  Sailing 
Club.  .  .  .  Living  in  Wappingers  Falls,  N.Y. 
with  his  wife  and  three  children  is  John 
Hanrahan,  who  works  for  IBM.  .  .  .  Working 


very  hard  remodeling  a  sixteen  room  house 
built  in  1800  is  Richard  Nolan  of  Bridge- 
water.  He  lives  there  with  his  wife,  Ann  and 
their  three  children.  They  recently  returned 
from  a  Puerto  Rican  vacation  and  currently 
he  is  Medicare  Auditor. .  .  .  Ann  McLaughlin 
Bushey  and  her  husband  John  live  in  St. 
Albans,  Vermont,  and  are  expecting  their 
third  child,  after  adopting  their  last  child 
and  waiting  twelve  years.  .  .  .  We  also  heard 
from  Jim  McDevitt  who  wanted  to  know 
why  November's  issue  of  bridge  had  no 
information  on  our  class.  Well,  Jim,  better 
late  than  never.  Jim  lives  in  Medford  and 
teaches  school  there.  .  .  .  The  following 
class  members  also  sent  in  their  annual 
dues  and  deserve  mention:  Carl  DeSimone, 
Jr.  of  W.  Hartford,  Conn.,  Sheldon  Daly  of 
Hingham,  Eugene  Twomey  of  W.  Roxbury, 
Delores  Britten  of  Melrose,  Mrs.  Milton 
Canotas  of  Manchester,  N.H.,  William  Mc- 
Gurk  of  Barrington,  R.I.,  Daniel  Clancy  of 
Elnora,  N.Y.,  Mrs.  John  Lally  (Mary)  of  Wake- 
field, and  Rene  Pinault  of  So.  Yarmouth.  . .  . 
Congratulations  are  in  order  for  several 
members  of  our  class.  Cecelia  Canniff 
Doherty  and  Jim  are  the  proud  parents  of  a 
new  son,  William  Francis.  This  is  their  sixth 
child  and  second  son.  The  Doherty's  are 
living  in  Atlanta,  Georgia  and  like  it  very 
much. .  .  .  Brenda  Johnson  Pasciuto  and  her 
husband  Emo  announce  the  arrival  of  their 
first  child  and  daughter  this  fall.  They  have 
recently  bought  a  home  in  Wellesley. .  . . 
Eileen  Teehan  Quigley  and  her  husband 
now  have  five  children  since  the  recent 
birth  of  their  second  daughter.  .  . .  Barbara 
Cuneo  O'Connell  and  John  have  recently 
returned  from  a  10  day  trip  to  San  Francisco 
for  a  dental  convention. .  .  .  Ann  Guerini 
and  her  husband  have  just  moved  into  the 
new  home  they  built  in  Westwood.  The 
Guerinis  have  three  sons.  .  .  .  Pauline  Rey- 
nolds O'Brien,  Kay  McDonnel  Miller,  Carol 
Brady  Vigliano,  and  myself  went  to  Clau- 
dette  Bachand's  home  in  Seekonk  for  a 
lovely  dinner  in  October.  We  have  these 
get-togethers  several  times  a  year.   If  any 
other  groups  have  get-togethers  would  they 
please  send  me  some  news.   I  would  also 
appreciate  any  recent  changes  of  addresses 
because  this  is  our  fifteenth  anniversary  and  I 
we  will  be  making  plans  for  a  reunion  in 
the  spring. ...  I  received  a  note  telling  me 
of  the  passing  of  Isabel  Allen  who  was  a 
graduate  nurse  from  the  class  of  1958.  She 
was  the  director  of  the  school  of  Practical 
Nurses  at  the  Chelsea  Soldiers  Home. .  . . 
Class  correspondents  are  Mrs.  Mary  Coyle, 
30  Franklin  St.,  Belmont,  MA  02178  and 
Patricia  Brine  O'Riordan,  78  Rhonecliff  St., 
Arlington,  MA  02173. 


1962 

Bob  Whitten  has  recently  opened  an  office 
for  his  law  practice  at  75  Federal  St.  in  Bos- 
ton.  Bob  and  Arlene  are  living  in  Waban 
with  their  two  children.  .  .  .  Jack  MacKinnon 
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id  his  wife,  Rosemary,  recently  moved  to 
|eir  new  home  in  Hingham  with  their  four 
oildren.  Jack  is  a  CPA  and  an  audit  man- 
ner with  Price  Waterhouse  in  Boston.  .  .  . 
In  O'Connor  and  Anne  have  a  new  daugh- 
6r,  Carolyn,  and  baby  sister  for  Christopher. 
|.n  and  Anne  are  living  in  Wellesley  Hills. 
n  is  a  CPA  and  an  audit  manager  with 
lithur  Anderson  in  Boston.  .  .  .  Ron  Fucillo 
.  d  Sandy  and  their  three  children  will  soon 
H1  moving  to  their  new  home  in  Wakefield. 
:>n  is  the  senior  resident  auditor  for  the 
|l?fense  Accounting  Office  at  Raytheon. 
I.  Leo  Brunnick  and  his  wife,  Joan  Manning 
l'3)  and  their  four  children  are  living  in 
laynard.   Leo  works  in  Boston  with  the 
I). I.  .  .  .  Paul  Norton  and  Barbara  live  in 
Pest  Roxbury  with  their  three  sons.   Paul  is 
»'A  and  vice-president  of  Minot,  DeBlois 
UMadison,  Inc.  .  .  .  George  Grant  and  his 
jtfe,  Mary  are  living  in  Dedham  with  their 
ito  children.  George  is  working  for  Allstate 
■iurance  and  still  playing  hockey.  ...  All 
lembers  of  the  class  who  are  working  in 
Ip  Boston  area  are  invited  to  our  informal 
licheon  held  monthly  on  the  first  Friday 
■the  99  Restaurant  on  Devonshire  St.  at 
ton.  .  .  .  Rosemary  Dervan  Sullivan  had  a 

■  by  girl  in  November.  .  .  .  Nancy  Mirabello 
mcMillan  had  twins,  a  boy  and  a  girl  in 
livember.  .  .  .  Carol  Dorey  Hurzeler  is  liv- 
I;  in  East  Texas  and  is  a  clinical  instructor 
■obstetrics  in  a  junior  college  program, 
■rt-time.  .  .  .  Pat  Dalton  is  now  working  in 
■2  Dept.  of  Health  at  Griffin  Hospital  in 
trby,  Conn.  .  .  .  Grace  Cononi  Duffield  has 

■  ned  the  faculty  of  Fitchburg  State  Teach- 
|>  College.  .  .  .  Brenda  Sullivan  Miller  is 
Ixiously  awaiting  class  news  so  she  can 

It  together  a  newsletter.   Please  write 
)ur  doings  to  her  at:  6604  Garrett  Road, 
Ickville,  MD  20855.  .  .  .  Class  correspon- 
ds are  Paul  T.  Norton,  15  Howitt  Rd., 
kst  Roxbury,  MA  02132,  John  H.  MacKin- 
In,  3  Hitching  Post  Lane,  Hingham,  MA 
1043  and  Jeanne  Marie  Cull,  45  Wareland 
lad,  Wellesley,  MA  02181. 


1963 

|~e  Centennial  Class  wishes  Rev.  J.  Donald 
man,  S.J.,  a  healthy  and  successful  presi- 
ncy.  .  .  .  John  Sullivan,  wife  Pat  and  two 
ns  live  in  St.  Louis  as  John  is  resident  in 
^urology.  .  .  .  Bob  Murphy  is  a  practicing 
(intist  in  Arlington.  Bob,  wife  Linda,  and 
io  daughters  live  in  Burlington.  .  .  .  Atty. 
(b  Sullivan,  wife  and  three  children  reside 
iFramingham.  .  .  .  Bob  Pitzi,  DMD  lives  in 
fblrose  with  wife  Lydia  and  their  daughter. 
I.  John  M.  O'Brien,  DMD,  wife  and  four 
lildren  live  in  Topsfield.  .  .  .  Justin  (Tim) 
IRourke  is  an  administrator  at  Mass.  Gen- 
ti\  Hospital.  .  .  .  Atty.  Tom  Clougherty  is 
Ith  the  NLRB  in  Philadelphia  and  Atty.  Jim 
paddock  is  with  the  Dept.  of  Labor  in 
lashington.  .  .  .  Hope  all  had  a  joyous 
^iristmas  Season  and  enjoy  many  successes 
Is  1973  year.  .  .  .  Class  correspondent  is 


Ed  Gurry,  33  Central  Ave.,  Braintree,  MA 
02184. 


1964 
Jim  and  Muriel  Normand  Kerrigan  finally 
did  it!   After  Suzanne,  5  and  one  half, 
Christine,  4,  Alicia,  3  and  Kendra,  one  and 
one  half,  they  were  blessed  with  Michael 
James  in  October.  .  .  .  Our  condolences  to 
Agnes  Semple  McGrath  on  the  recent  death 
of  her  father.  .  .  .  Marion  Sellia  Kaczynski 
was  the  recent  recipient  of  her  graduate 
degree  in  Education.  .  .  .  Marcia  Clinton 
expects  to  complete  requirements  for  her 
Masters  in  Nursing  shortly.  Marcia  is  pres- 
ently a  Pediatric  Assistant  in  Hartford.  .  .  . 
Kathy  Walker  Phillips  and  family  have  moved 
to  England  via  the  Queen  Elizabeth  II.  Any- 
one visiting  the  Isle  will  find  them  at  38 
London  St.,  Swaffham,  Norfolk.  .  .  .  Bill  and 
Ruth  Rube  Bennett's  Christmas  card  pic- 
tured their  two  handsome  sons,  Billy  and 
T.  J.  .  .  .  Sheila  Harris  Leary  and  husband, 
Frank,  gave  their  son,  Tommy,  a  sister  in  '72. 
Her  name  is  Elinor.  .  . .  Marie  Grady  Doherty 
and  husband,  Jim,  became  parents  with  the 
arrival  of  James  III.  .  .  .  Your  nursing  cor- 
respondent was  recently  appointed  to  the 
faculty  at  the  Univ.  of  Bridgeport.  .  .  .  There 
are  many  in  our  class  we  haven't  heard  from 
since  graduation.  Won't  you  share  your 
news  with  us?  .  .  .  Class  correspondent  is 
Honey  Collimore  Sluben,  341  Nonopoge 
Rd.,  Fairfield,  Conn.  06430. 


1967 
Jane  (Murphy  N)  and  Jim  Wallace  (Ed  68) 
have  a  daughter,  Kerry  Lynne,  born  Nov. 
28th.  Congratulations  are  also  in  order  for 
Jack  and  Pat  Keating  on  their  first  born,  a 
daughter,  Kristin  born  in  Sept.  Jack  recently 
passed  in  CPA  exams.  Matt  (65)  and  Ev 
(O'Neil  N)  Soldano  have  a  second  child  and 
first  son,  Matthew,  Jr.  .  .  .  Jim  Louney  has 
been  transferred  to  Paris,  France  where 
he  is  working  as  a  CPA.  .  .  .  Norb  Dalkiewicz 
has  been  named  Assistant  to  the  President 
of  ITT  Sheraton  International  a  subsidiary  of 
ITT  Sheraton  Corp  of  America.  .  .  .  Carroll 
(Ferguson  N)  and  David  Celentano  are  living 
in  Baltimore,  MD  where  Carroll  teaches  as 
a  nurse  mid-wife  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univ., 
following  a  June  wedding.  .  .  .  Phil  Stein- 
krauss  has  received  his  doctorate  from  BC 
Congrads!    Mary  Lou  Logue  (nee  Downey) 
(N)  is  pursuing  her  masters  in  Med-Surg  at 
BU  while  husband  Ron  (SOM)  has  been 
promoted  at  the  New  England  Merchants 
National  Bank.  .  .  .  Another  very  active  team 
is  Jimmy  Hayes,  who  has  been  appointed 
Assistant  District  Attorney  for  Suffolk 
County  while  his  wife  Maggie  (nee  Kelly) 
(N)  is  studying  for  her  Masters  in  Neuro- 
logical Rehabilitation  at  BU.  .  .  .  Congrads  to 
Moira  (Sullivan)  Kelly  N  who  had  a  baby 
girl  "Kate"  in  November,  her  third  child.  .  .  . 
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If  they  ever  start  giving 

out  sumtna  cum  laude 

awards  to  restaurants, 

Fantasia  is  a  sure  bet 

for  one.  Come  see  why! 

•  •     • 

"Fine  Food  is  a  Tradition" 

•  •     • 

Luncheon  •  Dinner  •  Cocktails 

617  CONCORD  AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE 

For  reservations,  Tel.  354-0285 


To  believe  in  God 
is  more  than  I  need 
To  make  believing 

more  than 
making  believe'  ' 


If  you've  got  something  to  say 

about  God,  we'll  give  you  a 
lifetime  to  say  it ...  as  a  Priest. 


Call  Father  Kevin  J.  Crowley 

(536-7558,  254-3468) 

at  the 

Archdiocesan  Vocation  Office 

468  Beacon  Street 

Boston,  Mass.  02115 
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CLASS  OF  '68 
LAST  CHANCE 

To  meet  some  new  fish  and  some  old  friends  at  the 

BOSTON  AQUARIUM 

cocktail  party  on  March  9th  from  5 :30  to  10 :00  pm 
Open  Bar.  Hot  &  Cold  Hors  d'Oeuvres 

ALL  ALUMNI  INVITED 

$15.00  per  couple  or  $12.00  if  your  1973  Class  of  '68 

dues  are  paid 

RUSH  YOUR  CHECK  NOW  TO 

Alice  Galiano,  Treasurer, 

272  Shute  Street,  Apt.  12,  Everett,  Mass.  02149 

If  you  haven't  paid  your  '73  Alumni  dues,  include  another  check  for 


$5.00 


Class  correspondents  are  Charles  and  Mary- 
Anne  Benedict,  84  Rockland  Place,  Newton 
Upper  Falls,  MA. 


1969 

Paul  Costello  is  working  for  Newman  Asso- 
ciates in  Newton  and  is  making  his  home 
with  his  wife  in  Norwood.  ...  Ed  Izzo  is 
working  as  an  internal  auditor  for  the 
Maiden  Hospital.  .  .  .  Joseph  Cockery  is  in 
his  fourth  and  final  year  at  Harvard  Medical 
School. . . .  Joanne  Gurry  represented  Marsh- 
field  High  School  at  the  National  Speech 
Association  convention  held  at  Chicago 
during  the  Christmas  recess.  .  .  .  Bill  End 
received  his  MBA  from  Harvard  and  has 
been  working  for  the  past  couple  of  years 
for  the  Gillette  Co.  in  Boston.  .  .  .  Dennis 
Carey  is  working  for  Sullivan  and  Bille, 
certified  public  accountants  and  is  living  in 
Peabody.  .  .  .  With  the  coming  of  spring 
won't  you  please  drop  me  a  letter  and  let 
me  know  what  is  new  with  you,  someone, 
somewhere  is  wondering  what  you  are 
doing.   Hope  to  hear  from  you.  .  .  .  Class 
correspondent  is  James  R.  Littleton,  15 
Purington  Ave.,  Natick,  MA  01760. 


1970 
"The  sympathy  of  the  class  is  extended  to 
Tom  Barry  on  the  recent  death  of  his  father. 
May  he  rest  in  peace.  .  .  .  Janet  Davalen 


Cornelia  is  living  with  her  husband  in  Med- 
ford  while  teaching  in  Watertown.  Janet 
reports  that  she's  glad  to  be  back  around 
Boston  after  teaching  in  Florida.  As  we  sit 
here  in  the  midst  of  cold  January  she  must 
be  kidding.  .  .  .  Pat  Doble  working  on  his 
PhD  in  Poli  Sci.  at  Princeton  has  passed 
his  doctoral  exams.  He  is  planning  to  do 
his  dissertation  on  German  Political  Phi- 
losophy (subtitle:  What  besides  Dick  makes 
Kissinger  tick).  .  .  .  Tom  and  Carmen  Proulx 
are  living  in  the  great  state  of  Texas  where 
Tom  is  doing  grad  work  in  Chemistry  at 
Texas  A&M.  .  .  .  Paul  Kaufman  is  in  his  third 
year  at  Suffolk  Law  School.  .  .  .  Julie  Mancini 
is  now  Mrs.  Dennis  Bromka  ('69).  Julie  is 
teaching  emotionally  disturbed  children  at 
the  Laboure  Clinic.  .  .  .  Hillard  Pouncy  is 
working  on  his  PhD  in  Poli.  Sci.  at  MIT  after 
having  gotten  his  MA  in  Journalism  at  Co- 
lumbia. .  .  .  Paul  Connolly  is  a  computer 
systems  analyst  for  the  federal  government. 
This  must  be  a  lifetime  job,  everyone  knows 
that  sure  is  an  organization  that  could  use 
some  analyzing.  .  .  .  Charlie  Marciano  is  in 
the  Navy  and  at  last  report  was  stationed  at 
New  London,  Conn.  .  .  .  Jim  Creamer  has 
been  working  for  over  a  year  in  Boston's 
South  End  as  a  part  of  Project  Overcome. 
.  .  .  Two  classmates  attending  law  school  far 
from  the  friendly  walls  of  Alma  Mater  are 
John  Hayden  at  St.  Louis  U.  and  Matt  Mc- 
Entee  at  Berkeley.  .  .  .  See  you  next  month 
so  keep  those  cards  and  letters  coming  in. 
.  .  .  Class  correspondent  is  Dennis  "Razz" 


Berry,  37  East  Plain  St.,  Cochituate,  MA 
01778. 


1971 

John  Mashia  and  his  wife,  Janet  are  living  ir 
Norwalk,  Conn,  where  John  is  selling  in- 
surance for  Metropolitan  Life. .  .  .  Russ 
Pavia  and  Brad  Reynolds  are  both  working  I 
for  Honeywell  in  Boston  and  share  an  apt. 
together  in  Roxbury.  .  .  .  Charley  McBride  i< 
on  active  duty  with  the  Coast  Guard.  .  .  . 
John  Flynn  is  an  accountant  and  living  and 
working  in  Georgetown,  DC.  .  .  .  Joe  Collim 
is  touring  the  country  as  an  internal  audito. 
for  Hertz.   His  favorite  spot  visited  is  Van- 
couver, BC,  Canada.  .  .  .  Vinnie  Costello  is 
working  for  J.  Homestock  and  plans  to 
marry  soon.  .  .  .  Tom  Henneberry  is  teachin 
at  Lexington  High  School  and  doing  gradu- 
ate work  at  BC.  .  .  .  Jim  Riordan  is  working  : 
with  Johnson  &  Johnson  on  Long  Island  an 
was  married  to  Alice  Heath  this  past  De- 
cember. .  .  .  Steve  Murphy  is  studying  for- 
estry at  the  Univ.  of  Oregon.  .  .  .  Robert 
Griffith  is  doing  graduate  work  in  ocean- 
ography at  the  Univ.  of  Miami.  .  .  .  Frank 
Latorre  is  now  living  in  Alna,  ME.  where  he 
is  working  for  some  local  farmers.  He  has 
become  very  diet-conscious  and  has  been  i 
vegetarian  for  two  years  now.   In  the  sprin; 
he  hopes  to  do  some  organic  vegetable 
farming  along  with  the  people  with  whom' 
he  is  sharing  an  old  house.   Frank  spent  a 
year  travelling  around  the  country  after 
graduation.   He  and  four  others  bought  a 
1963  fifty-seven  passenger  school  bus  and 
converted  it  into  their  home,  complete  wit 
bunkbeds,  kitchen,  and  wood  stove.  They 
covered  over  16,000  miles  in  a  circular  toui 
of  the  country.  Frank  closes  his  most  inter 
esting  letter  like  this:  "I  wish  to  you  and  a. 
the  brothers  and  sisters  of  all  classes  peac< 
joy  and  vitality  in  all  endeavors."  That's 
worth  repeating.  .  .  .  Class  correspondent 
is  Tom  Capano,  85  Ripley  St.,  Newton  Cem 
tre,  MA  021 59. 


ALUMNI  DEATHS 
Edward  A.  Hammers  '65        October  2 
Edward  F.  Buxton  '39  April  24 

Card.  Gregory  P.  Agagianian  XV  HON  ' 

May, 
Andrew  Healy  71  September  28, 

George  I.  Heffernan '69  November  26, 
Gary  H.  Hoffman  Esq.  '69 

November  26, 
Richard  M.  Kelly  '37  '  December  7, 
Rev.  Joseph  B.  Corkery  '28 

December  10, 
Thomas  F.  Dorsey '37  December  13, 
Earle  D.  Mullare  '33  December  1 5, 

Edward  V.  Cashin  Esq.  '33 

December  31, 
Rev.  John  P.  Essien  '70 
Louis  DeWohl  HON  '54 
Adolph  F.  Rullis  '31  December  25, 

John  Ostergren '72  January  15, 
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Who  cares? 


Why  did  82  Boston  College  students 
donate  171  "people  nights"  to  make 
3,425  calls  in  last  year's  Telethon? 

Because  they  care  about  BC. 

When  your  phone  rings  for  the 
Annual  Fund,  remember,  it's  someone 
who  cares. 

Don't  you? 

Telethon  —  March  5th  through 
April  5th 


The  clockworks  in  Casson  Tower,  still  operative  after  decades  of  use,  bring  to  mind  the  Boston  College  of  a  different  age. 
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